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WHAT IS LIFE? 


As no padre was present on the Sunday of the Western Area Conference in July (see р. 320), ]О$ЕРИ 
Fox, Secretary of Newton Abbot Group, stepped into the breach with this fine lay sermon. 


And God said “ Let us make man in Our image, after Our likeness ; and let them have 
dominion over the fish of the sca, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over 
all the carth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth.” 

And God created man in His own image, in the image of God created He him ; male and 
female created Не them. Genesis I, 26, 27. 


YA/HAT are we in the world for? “ Good Heavens!” you say, “what a 

Y s question” | What are we in the world for? God only knows! 
“God only knows.” This remark perhaps slips out carelessly, but is it not 
the truth? Somebody must know, and who else but God? But you cannot 
address such a question to God; the Almighty cannot be interviewed. It is 
а matter that we must try to figure out for ourselves. There are some things 
that are perfeétly clear to start with. One is that Life is a serious business, and 
another is that it is here and ow. That is to say, in the first place, we are not 
here to enjoy oursclves—just to have a good time. That should be clear 
enough, because if we all did that the human race would very soon peter out ; 
there are all sorts of jobs that have to be done to keep the whole concern going, 
and somebody has got to do them. Then, in the second place, we are not here 
merely to secure a good seat in some future world, for it is not at all certain how 
the seats are going to be allotted : “ There are last which shall be first and there 
are first which shall be last." And we see, from everyday experience of people 
who live on these lines, that it is a theory which simply does not work. Also, 
how do we know that there are going to © any seats at all ? 

No! it is Life, here and now, that we are concerned about. There is 
the world, then, and there are ourselves. There is the world, which was 
here millions of years before we were dreamed of, and will probably be here 
millions of years after we have gone ; and there are ourselves, just a few of the 
millions and millions of people who are constantly coming and going. Our 
conne&ion with the world seems to be vitally necessary to ws, I do not see how 
we could have existed at all without 77, though it is evident that ;/ could have 
gone on perfectly well without us, mere men and women, perfectly insignificant 
cteatures in the vast scheme of things. But wait a minute! Is man so perfectly 
insignificant? What greater things have the telescope and the microscope brought 
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to our knowledge in the visible universe than man himself? “ And let them have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, 
and over the earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth.” 
We see, on the one hand, millions upon millions of lumps of stuff, that we call 
stars, whitling through space, without a gleam of intelligence as to where they 
are going, or what they are doing ; and here, on the other hand, is man, with a 
mind that is able to weigh them, and measure them, and say what they are made 
of, and tell where they were a thousand years ago, and where they will be a 
thousand yeats hence. Is man, then, so insignificant ? 


He is the highest visible being that the telescope or the microscope has yet 
discoveted. It is evident, then, that we ourselves are mightier than the world. 
What, then, is our relationship to this world ? 


Let us look back a bit. We look back over vast millions of ages, and we see 
this world being prepared for something. We sce it as a great mass of molten 
stuff slowly cooling down until a solid crust forms upon its surface. We see the 
beginnings of life appear, a mere speck of something indistinguishable from the 
dead matter around it ; passing through crude and elementary stages, we scc it 
going on, developing into higher and yet higher forms of life, until at long last 
the first man appears, a primitive savage, hardly more than an animal ; and we 
see him gradually, through the long ages, emerge from his savage state until, 
in the course of more ages than our minds can grasp, there appears a Newton, 
a Shakespeare, a Beethoven, a Browning, a Darwin, and a Segrave. We sec 
in it all an ascending scale of things ; we sce men rising to great heights, using 
the mass of cooled-down molten stuff, that we call “ the world," as stepping- 
Stones. We are driven to the conclusion that the ultimate purpose of it all is 
to produce the finest men and women. But we can see further than that. In 
the mind of that primitive man there began to dawn the dim consciousness 
of an “Unknown Quantity,” mightier than himself; some ‘ Other One,” 
some unknown Enemy, Whom he feared and dreaded, Whose voice he heard 
in the booming of the thunder and the howling of the wind, and Whose anger 
he saw in the flashing of the lightning, and the flaming of the volcano. Thus 
the primitive man’s life became surrounded with unknown horrors. Then, 
as the long ages unfolded, cne man here and another there outtopped his fellows 
and conquered one fear after another, until the truth slowly dawned that the 
* Other One " was no enemy, but a Friend, unscen, unheard, and yet Whose 
will and purpose they were dimly conscious of, and Whose scheme of things 
it all was ; and as man responded to His will and purpose, and fitted into His 
scheme of things, so he rose to great heights in that ascending scale. 


Now, my friends, with all this in our minds, we begin to figure it out and see 
daylight through it all. We see that the two outstanding “ stepping-stones ” 
by which men rise in this ascending scale of things are, firstly, the work they do 
and, secondly, their relationship to their fellow-men. The biggest factor in a 
man’s life is his work ; three-quarters of a man’s waking life is his work. What 
is it all about, this selling of hats, this selling of marmalade, this selling of violins, 
this adding up of figures, this filling of steel moulds, this cooking of dinners, 
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this building of battleships, this making of collar Studs and brass tacks? — These 
things are not vitally necessary to the world—Noah managed very well without 
a battleship, and, no doubt, men will one day become sufficiently enlightened 
to do without collar studs. ‘They are all mere passing necessities. What, then, 
is itall for? It is just for producing men, and the best kind of men. А man 
is much more than the thing you see, that eats food and goes to sleep, and wears 
clothes and works in the city. The part of man that you can see and touch and 
handle can be scen in bottles at the Museum—so much water and so much lime 
so much sugar and so much starch, and so on; but we, you and I, my friends, 
are not Stuff that you can put into bottles. All of that is part of the cooled-down 
molten stuff that we call the world, and one day it will go back to where it came 
from—the carth beneath our feet. 

All this work, that we do, and these bodies that we wear are for producing 
men—souls—not stuff that you can put into bottles. You see, then, that an office 
is not a place for making money, but for making souls, anda workshop is not a 
place for turning out machinery, but for turning out men. In some large city 
ог town, you may find them building a big shop, at least that is what they will 
tell you they are doing ; but really they are building men: there is no point in 
it otherwise. God could bave grown a big shop as easily as He has grown 
lilies or roses or elephants ; He does supply the materials—no man could create 
them— but He leaves something for men to do that their souls may grow. In 
two thousand years, the shop will have crumbled to dust, and the people will 
have forgotten that it ever Stood there, but the men will live in the souls they made 
in the building of it. ‘That is why we live in a world where things wear out and 
weeds grow in gardens, where there are things to be discovered, houses to be 
kept clean and food to be cooked. Of course we are always forgetting what 
all this work is for, and we come to think it a bore and a nuisance, or as something 
that has got to be endured. That is why God gave us Sunday, in order that we 
might get the focus of things right, lest we should forget what is the purpose 
of all this buying and selling, this making and polishing ; and a church is not 
a place for propagating some form of worship, but for producing better men 
and better women ; and if it fails in this, it fails completely. JEDE 


IN MEMORIAM 


Henry Baker + Tunbridge Wells Branch 


Tunbridge Wells Branch has suffered a great loss in the passing over of Henry Baker to the 
company of the Elder Brethren. Henry had contributed freely and unselfishly to social and civic 
services before Toc H claimed him, and he brought to the Branch a wide knowledge, useful 
experience, quiet humour, and a real understanding of the things that matter. Long before 
Тос Н issued its challenge “ to spread the gospel without preaching it," Henry Baker had by 
all his life and ations set a wonderful example of how this injun&ion could be attempted. 
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THE WOMAN’S PART 


As members know, the relations between Toc H and LAW H. have been, and Sill are, the subje of 
a good deal of discussion in both parts of the Family. Our Central Council last April resolved to poftpone 
definite decision for two years, but meanwhile it is hoped that our members are thinking about the subjedl, and 
not merely letting it drift. The following Statement (which bas also been published in The Log of L.W.H.) 
by PAT LEONARD represents one point of view. 


А CERTAIN Lancashire business man, having spoken very plainly to Dr. 
Temple when he was Bishop of Manchester, excused his rudeness, as 
Northcountrymen so often do, by saying that he always said what he thought. 
The Bishop’s reply was, “ My deat Sir, 1 don’t a bit mind you saying what you 
think. I obje& to you thinking what you say.” It may well be that the Bishop’s 
words express the reaction of the L.W.H. to the recent so-called “© criticism " by 
another outspoken Northcountryman. If so, perhaps they will give him the 
opportunity of explaining what he thinks and why he thinks it. 

The May JOURNAL reporting the meeting of the Central Council said, “ that 
Pat Leonard had found a good deal to criticise in the L.W.H. and had raised 
the whole issue of a lack of settled policy with regard to the relations between 
it and Toc H.” But allow Pat Leonard to say that his criticism is not against 
the L.W.H., either individually or collectively, for he numbers among them 
many personal friends, and is profoundly convinced that in their standard of 
membership and in their loyalty to Toc H and to Toc Н ideals, they deserve 
not criticism, but unbounded admiration and gratitude. He seems to remember 
using certain high-swelling words, which he now regrets, but which he felt 
were necessary at the time to attra&t attention to a very real danger and to a 
very pressing problem. 

Let us then talk no more of criticism, but examine the problem which confronts 
the L.W.H. Itis a problem of policy rather than of personnel. It is a problem 
which growth intensifies, because it is primarily a problem of numbers. 

When Toc H was reborn after the Peace of Versailles, and started to tackle 
the tasks of reconstruction, it very soon discovered two things—(1) that women 
were intensely interested in its works and drawn by its ideals, and (2) that it 
could not be the fine, true thing that God meant it to be without the айе 
help of women. At every turn and in every new venture it felt the nced of 
“ Јаау helps”? and found the need unhesitatingly met. ‘These allies were en- 
rolled in 1922 in the League of Women Helpers. As such they were not members 
of Toc H—for the Central Council had expressly refused to open membership 
to women—yet they were in very truth inside the family circle. Nobody cared 
to define what exa&ly the relationship was—whcether sisters or aunts or a species of 
in-laws. The main thing was that they were of the Family, on the inside of the 
Circle, and being there, they found the joy and inspiration of what we call “ the 
Toc Н Spirit." Who shall blame them, then, if they wished to share the good 
thing they had found with womanhood as a whole? It was a natural desire 
and true to the Toc H ideal. Accordingly recruitment into the L.W.H. went 
forward and went forward beyond the immediate needs of Toc Н, and beyond 
Toc H’s power to assimilate the new members. 
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This last sentence contains the crux of the problem. There is a limit to the 
number of women who can be on the inside of a man’s Movement—and this 
limit is entirely independent of anybody’s wishes or desires in the matter. 

Take a simple analogy. When cars were few and far between, the fortunate 
owners could get out into the country and enjoy the solitude and the beauty 
of rural England. "They found the experience so delightful that they persuaded 
their friends to buy cars and do the same. Up to a certain point the more people 
who owned cats, the more people were able to enjoy the beauty and solitude 
of the countryside. But there comes ultimately a time when there are so many 
people going off to enjoy the solitude of the country, that there ceases to be any 
solitude at all. 

Morcover the very nature of the country is changed. Winding leafy lanes 
give place to wide arterial roads. Hooters drown the songs of birds, and petrol 
overpowers the scent of clover. The essential charm and beauty of the country- 
side is permanently banished, and what was formerly enjoyed by a few is now 
enjoyed by none. 

Let me make this clear. The solitude is not banished by those who don't 
appreciate it ; the country is not spoilt by thosc who love it not ; just the opposite. 
But solitude can be wooed only by a limited number at the same time; and 
country ceases to be country if more than a certain number of country-lovers 
congregate on the same bit of it. 

Light is essential for photography, but the supply of light inside the camera 
must be carefully regulated. There is a definite point up to which the more 
light that passes through the lens the better the result will be. Beyond that 
point every extra ray of light is definitely detrimental, and creates not a photo, 
but a fogged failure. 

Here, then, is our problem. The L.W.H. wishes to be an integral part of 
Toc H. Recent voting showed a unanimous abhorrence of any separate 
existence ; Тос Н, too, wants an L.W.H., for it will not remain wholesome 
unless it has some womanly influence woven into its fabric. But Toc H is a 
man’s Movement, and it will lose its distin&tive character and cease to be Toc Н 
if there is introduced an excessive amount of womanly influence. There is a 
point up to which the presence of women inside Toc H is pure gain, but beyond 
which they not only cease to be helpful, they become hinderers endangering 
the very essence of the Movement they long to serve. I believe that we are 
nearing—if we have not already reached—the saturation point, and that the un- 
easiness inside Тос Н is a form of indigestion. ‘This uneasiness finds expression 
in various criticisms of the L.W.H. which may rightly be discounted, for as 
they stand there is nothing in them, but they are worth considering as sympto- 
matic of a growing fear in the heart of members of Toc H that they are being 
swamped, that the thing to which they belong is in danger of being spoilt. 

Whether this fear is justifiable is another matter. Opinions will doubtless 
be sharply divided, but my objeé is to avoid being controversial or provocative 
of anything but thought. I have, therefore, attempted to do no more than 
state the problem as I see it. It would scem, however, that my main contention 
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is suppotted by the character of the recent regulations, proposed by the L.W.H. 
and gratefully accepted by the Central Council of Toc H.* Бог these regulations 
are designed (1) to slow up recruitment, and (2) to keep Toc H and the L.W.H. 
from seeing too much of cach other. If, as I have suggested, the problem is 
one of number, the decision to put a check on growth is eminently sound. If 
fear of being swamped is at the root of Toc H’s uneasiness, then to regulate the 
number of mixed meetings is obviously a wise precaution. None can doubt 
that so far as they achieve this dual purpose they will relieve the severity of the 
problem ; but one may question whether they will solve it. Is Birth Control 
God's way of sanétifying family life? Is Prohibition the ideal solution of in- 
temperance? Let me make a very homely illustration. Mrs. X., realising 
that she is losing her boyish outline, decides to invest in one of the many widely- 
advertised forms of restrictive harness, and at the same time introduces the 
vertical stripe into all her outer garments. She may succeed in hoodwinking 
her husband and even in persuading herself that she still possesses the fashionable 
figure, but the scales will prove that neither the harness nor the vertical stripes 
has reduced one ounce of her overplus. So it would seem to me that these 
regulations, excellent as they ate to counteract the symptoms of our problem, 
are little like to cure it. 

For the next two years, however, we ate pledged to uphold the present arrange- 
ment, and I, therefore, put forward a suggested solution with more than usual 
diffidence lest I should seem to be disloyal to my own freely given promise of 
support. What follows is an attempt to buy up the opportunity, afforded us by 
these next two years, for calm, colleétive thinking and to provide a basis for 
discussion that we may see more clearly what to do, when the moment for con- 
certed action comes. 

But first let me clear the ground by taking an analogy from our kindred Move- 
ment—Scouting. There can be no question that when В.Р. evolved his scheme 
of character training it was boys that he had in mind. But girls very soon 
wanted to share with their brothers the great game of Scouting for Boys. For 
a short time they were enrolled in the ordinary troops as Girl Scouts. This 
arrangement, however, proved unworkable, whereupon B.P. gave them an 
organisation of their own. To-day Scouting and Guiding are parallel kindred 
Movements with a common code and law, but working out their own develop- 


* These regulations were passed by the L.W.H. Central Council on April 12th, and reported to tho 
Toc H Central Council on April 26th :— 

" The L.W.H, Central Council feel that the L.W.H. must be :— 

(a) Stiffened up as to its membership. 
(b) Reduced in proportion to Toc H by the recommendations which follow : 

(1) That the full probationary period shall be extended, the minimum being one year. 

(2) That full membership shall be open to women from 19 years of age upwards, except in the casa 
of girls coming from a Circle of the Lamp, who shall serve one year's probation and be admitted to 
full membership at 18. 

(3) That members of the L.W.H. shall not, as a rule, go on Toc H pilgrimages, and that the Toc H 
Central Council be asked to fix a date after which no expeditions now arranged shall take place. 

(4) That Branch or Group joint mectings shall not be held more than four times a year; that not 
more than two of these shall be for purely social purposes, and that the Executive of the Hranch or 
Group ishall have discretionary powers to invite probationers with the consent of Toc Н to such joint 
meetings when it is felt that it will help probationers to a better understanding of their responsibilities 
as prospective members of the L.W.H. And, further, that District joint meetings shall not be held 
more than once a year, 
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ment according to their peculiar needs and genius. But, and it is here that my 
analogy comes in, there are a certain number of women inside the Scout Move- 
ment. ‘They are inside it to help it, and they are making an inestimable con- 
tribution, They might reasonably be called a league of women helpers of the 
Scout Movement. They are the Lady Cubmasters. Herc, again, at the risk of 
being tedious, may I point out that only a limited number of these good souls 
can be absorbed by an Organisation for Boys. Not for one moment would I 
suggest that the saturation point has yet been reached in this respeét, but none 
the less there is quite definitely a limit somewhere to the proportion of Lady 
Cubmasters to Cubs. 

Here, then, we have a Movement for boys, with a limited number of women 
helping it from the inside, and a kindred but separate and parallel Movement 
for girls. 

Is it not possible to apply this very happy arrangement to Toc H? If our 
problem is as I have stated it, then the only reasonable solution would seem 
to be the formation of /»o leagues —however unpopular this idea may be to the 
majority of us. Two leagues of women related to Toc Н as the Guides and Lady 
Cubmasters are related to the Scout Movement. 

There would be, first, the parallel Movement—analogous to the Girl Guides. 
It would be a Society of Serving Sisters, open to all women of good will who 
were prepared to sign allegiance to the Four Points of the Compass, whether 
they had any interest in Toc H as a man’s Movement or not. They would, 
presumably, keep and use the present L.W.H. Lamps and blazers. They would 
have their own organisation and Headquarters, hold weekly Guestnights, run 
their own Birthday Festivals and be in every way a womanly edition of Toc H. 
But they would be disting from Toc Н, though linked to it in prayer and purpose, 
pursuing the same ideals, sharing the same traditions, and filled with the same 
spirit. 

This league would be in every way parallel to Toc H and, since parallel lines 
don’t meet, it would be distin@ from it and for this very reason free to follow 
its own line of country, avoiding all slavish imitation and not scrupling to adapt 
the Toc H method to the pyschology of women. 

The second leaguc—corresponding to the Lady Cubmasters—would consist 
of such women as were willing to love and serve Toc H as a man’s Movement. 
It would have no separate Organisation of existence, but would be very much 
in the same position as the members of the General Branch. Its members would 
hold no weckly Guestnights, and have no regular meetings, for there would be 
no business to transaét. Normally they would remain a secret sisterhood, 
living their own lives, getting on with their own jobs, but ready to come to 
the assistance of Toc H when they were wanted. Their badge, presumably, 
would be the present L.W.H. one—The Тос Н Lamp pin—and they might 
rightly continue to be known as the League of Women Helpers of Toc H. Mem- 
bership in this league would not be by application and probation, but by in- 
vitation of Toc H. It only remains to be said that there is no reason why 
some women should not belong to both these leagues. 

Par LEONARD. 
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THIS FAMILY IDEA—V 


JA CERTAIN laconic chronicler has made only one passing reference to Ski-Ni. 
In that he sums him up as having been “© Good with pen— better with women 
—]befl with children." 

On this particular evening, Ski-Ni was sitting outside the Cave—sitting 
quietly, and thinking. It was his time set apart for contemplation. And con- 
templation in his case was giving deep, quiet attention to the real things of the 
Spirit. On the ground beside him was a rough cane-basket filled with fruits, 
which would later form his simple evening meal, with a draught of pure water 
from his pitcher. On his knees lay one of the sacred books of the East, made 
of yellow palm-leaves. As usual, he had set down a few words in Sanskrit 
characters on the rock in white, according as his thoughts had directed him. 
Mainly on this day he had been praying for more power. And in the clear 
evening ait there came to him the pure elements of hope, peace, strength, which 
three things of power he had summed up in a word he had coined and wtitten 
down on the rock, spelling it thus— 

CAN-FIDENCE. 

A short distance away from him Pet-I-Phar was working diligently in a little 
garden, where he grew simple flowers and such roots and vegetables as his 
master could eat in a curry with his rice. After a while, Ski-Ni lifted up his 
eyes, and they fell on his helper, who was sowing some seeds. Presently, he 
smiled, happily. "Then he wrote down this thought : 


** Prayer is seed sown in the heart of God." 


After a short time, he added these words: “ Firs, seeds—then, roots— then, fruits 

. . ." And later: “ Let the seeds be good seeds.” 

After which he remained very still—though now and then his lips moved, 
silently. For, as Pet-I-Phar once remarked, he was “© а mighty man of prayer.” 
Such were some of the Rock Ediéts of Ski-Ni. 

* * * * * 


In the struggling, straggling village in the sandy plain below the bill, there 
were many children—all sizes, shapes, ages, castes, conditions, and tempers. 
As infants, they were taken out by their parents to the fields and hung up in 
long cloths between two palmyra trees, where they slept blissfully, swaying 
gently in the breeze. When bigger they ran about in various shades of mud 
and copper, till custom demanded a few inches of loin-cloth. Later they wore 
the discarded rags of their elders. Dirt and discase flourished. Many were 
deeply pock-marked. All were lean and somewhat underfed: though some 
had round little stomachs, due to enlarged spleens. All regularly fell ill of 
fevers and fluxes as a matter of course. Yet, on the whole, they were happy 
in theit own way. The root-evil was poverty—of body, of soul, and of spirit. 

At first, after Ski-Ni had arrived, apparently from nowhere, the children 
of the village shunned his hill—especially if Pet-I-Phar was about, as he did not 
approve of children intruding upon the presence of his revered master. But 
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gradually, as their parents went up to the cave and came back speaking about 
the Guru, the children lost some of their fear, and ventured up the lower slopes 
of the hill. 

Earlier on this afternoon, a towzlc-headed little girl called Krishti had been 
sent out by her father, a goatherd, to tend the flock of scraggy goats that roamed 
about in search of such food as the bare hillside afforded. Krishti, however, 
had fallen asleep in the shade of a rock, and, like another little girl of fable, she 
had lost her goats. 

She woke up late, and sprang up on a rock to spy out where her goats were. 
Unhappily, her father, whose temper was never very good, chanced just then 
to walk up the hill, and saw her. He quickly guessed the truth, seized the child 
by her matted hair, and with many awful threats of what would happen to an 
unmentioned young person who fell asleep and allowed her goats to stray, he 
dragged her roughly up the hill to complain of her condu& to Ski-Ni. For to 
him the villagers took daily their joys and sorrows. 


“Ha!” said Ski-Ni (as father and sobbing, struggling child appeared), “behold 
a loving father embracing his dutiful daughter ! ? 


Upon this the goatherd reluctantly let go his daughter's hair, and she was 
dashing away, when Ski-Ni called her back. 

“ Sit, child ! " he said, as she came neat him. And Krishti squatted down at 
his feet, drying her eyes with a bit of her rags. The goatherd remained stand- 
ing. 

“Well?” said Ski-Ni, mildly, giving permission to him to speak. But, as 
usual, the goatherd began to talk vaguely about everything except the true 
obje& of his visit. 

“ And now to the real matter in hand ? ” said Ski-Ni, at last, bluntly. 

“There is nothing, Guru, truly,” said the goatherd. 

“The word ‘truly,’ " said Ski-Ni, “ ever indicates latent falsehood... . 
Thou hast come hither on account of this, thy daughter.” 

“ Thou readest our hearts like yonder book, Guru,” said the goatherd. 

* "Then speak the truth,” said Ski-Ni. Я 

Thereupon, the goatherd volubly poured out his long tale of grievances : of 
which his wife and his children, especially the little villain Krishti, were the main 
causes. 

“Ts she not an evil child, always giving so much of trouble to ай?” he cried. 
“How many times I am beating her with a faggot for her bad faults. Last 
week I even branded her with a fire-stick since a goat-devil possessed her. Yet 


....in vain! .... So now I have brought her here for a good beating by 
the Guru.” 


And he sighed loudly, raising his hands in despair. 

* Justice shall be done,” said Ski-Ni, drily. | 

“That is good, Guru,” said the goatherd, salaaming. | E. 
“Run away for the space of a waligai, child," Ski-Ni said gently to Krishti, 


“but return when I call thee. First I would speak alone with thy virtuous 
father." 
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Krishti slipped away. And the goatherd grinned with pleasure at the rate 
compliment paid to his virtue. 

“Аг thou so virtuous ? ” asked Ski-Ni, fixing the goatherd with his steady 

aze, when they were alone. 

“ Truly, Гат, Guru ! " he said, vehemently. 

* Hal Again the word ‘truly’... then it was a 
lying rumour of late which said thou hadst been guilty 
of loose condu& with a housewife at Nandi? And 
again . . . in the matter of a theft of thy cousin's two 
kids? And again... . of thy being drunk for two 
full days? Апа again... of thy beating thy wife 
with an ox-goad ? And again... of thy vile... .” 

The goatherd hung his head in shame. 

* Guru," he said, “ thou hast but two eyes, and two 
cars, yet, like a God's, they are all-secing and all- 
ncc Leamrpuilty ... but...” 

“ Thou art not a goat to butt ! " said Ski-Ni. 

“Yet, truly . . . .” whispered the goatherd. 

“ After confession of thy crimes, only the matter of a 
severe penalty remains,” said Ski-Ni. 

And he took up his book of the Laws of Mann, and 


read: ( 

** There be four mortal sins . . . of which two be drinking 
of Strong drinks and improper conautd with the wife of another, For such crime 
should a man be branded, апа made ont-caite. . . . For theft let him be corretied by 
the rod . . . wherefore this curse be upon thee. . г? 


* No, no, Guru," whimpered the goatherd, grovelling in the dust. “ Any- 
thing else, but not thy curse . . ." 

At that moment, Pet-I-Phar approached carrying faggots for the hearth. 

“ Beat this fellow soundly,” said Ski-Ni to him, “and let him fall into the 
pit that he digged for his daughter." 

And Pet-I-Phar did so with a will, for goats and goatherds were the daily 
enemies of his garden. The goatherd presently departed, howling; and the 
astonished face of Krishti appeared peeping from behind a rock, near the little 
garden. 

“ Begone ! " shouted Pet-I-Phar to her, “ lest thy back also smart ! "' 

** Nay, helper, suffer her to come," said Ski-Ni. 

And she came. Krishti stood up before Ski-Ni, very straight, almost defiant. 

“Well, little big villain ! " said Ski-Ni, genially. 

Krishti could stand punishment, but not chaff . . . she hung her head. 

“ Thy virtuous father,” said Ski-Ni, “hath suffered for his crimes. It is now 
the daughter's turn. Art thou guilty ?” 

“ Amma—yes,” whispered Krishti. 

** And the crime ? ” he asked. 

“ Through long sleeping I lost the goats, Guru,’ 
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she said. 


“ That was a grave crime—towards the goats,” said Ski-Ni, solemnly. The 
child nodded. 

* But thou hast an excuse, doubtless ? ? he asked. She shook her head. 

‚ “Hal” said Ski-Ni. “ The old goat butted, but the kid does not . . . that 
15 good ! ” 

He stood silent for several moments, looking at the signs of + and x carved 
upon the rock. Then he said: “ Thy fault shall be first rubbed in, lest thou 
forget it . . . and then struck out . .. Hold forth first thy left hand . . .” 

The child did so. 

“Upon this hand of the Un-doing,” he said, “І put the line of the minus. 
For thou wast lacking in watchfulness.” 

And he took his picce of white chalk and drew a straight minus line on her 
grubby little paw. Then from the fruit basket he broke off a little piece of cane. 

“ This is the little rod of strength, child,” he said ; “ with this upon thy left 
hand I will rub in the sting of thy fault.” 

And he brought down the little cane sharply on her left hand . . . 

“Stretch forth now the hand of the right," he said next. 

She put out her right hand. Апа Ski-Ni drew a strong white line on her palm. 

“ Behold the white line of strength,” he said, “ which can enable the right to 
Strike out the wrong." 

And he brought down the cane sharply on her right hand. 

* Now clasp thy right hand upon they left hand," he said. She did so. 

“Thus doth the right hand conquer the left," he said, “ so that now both 
hands make the sign of the Plus. . . . In this sign thou wilt conquer. . . . Art 
thou strong now, child ? ” 

“ Rombu-pushti—very strong!” said Krishti, smiling and clasping her hands 
very tight. 

“Good!” he said. “ Keep strong, and thy name will be Krishti Pushti in 
future . . . promise me, Krishti the strong one.” 

“Oh! Guru!” she cried, falling at his feet, “ that is a fine name to bear!” 

“ Thou hast well earned it," he said, and raised her up gently. 

“ But can I keep it ? " she asked, a little tremulously. 

“Tf thou hast Can-fidence, thou canst!” he said. 

“ТІ һауе . . . in thee,” said the child, simply. 

Ski-Ni laid his hands upon her head, and said : 

“ This day, child, thou hast not tasted the bitter fruit of the cane; instead 


I have given thee the good seed of The Can... Remember always—thou 
canst do all things in the strength of the Plus . . . Seta watch upon thine eyes, 
thy hands, thy lips, and thy heart . . . Now depart in peace." 


He watched her leaping lightly down the hillside towards her home. Then 
he stopped and wrote upon the rock : 


“I can do all things through the Plus which firengtheneth me.” 


Then he ate slowly his evening-meal. But it was nearly dawn before he 
sought his mat for rest. 


C. Bigg 
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THE ORDER OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM 


The connetlion between Toc Н and the Order of St. John goes deeper than the use in both of the Double 
Cross, and it was not unfitting that the fir ft book presented (by Bernard Fincham) to the first Toc Н House 
after the war, 36, Red Lion Square, should be a history of the Order. 


T is rather difficult, in the dingy environments of modern Clerkenwell, to 
conjure up visions of the age of chivalry. Not that chivalry is dead, for it 
may abound in the meanest of dingy Streets, the darkest of alleys. Rather has 
it assumed a change of expression during the passing of the centuries. 
& The red flag with the white cross still floats over the ancient gateway of the 
Hospitallers, but the vault no longer resounds to the clatter of armed and sur- 
coated knights. The glamour and pageantry of the Middle Ages has gone, but 
there still pass through this old gate men who are proud to wear the cight-pointed 
cross made famous by the medieval Knights. The first duty of the ancient Brethren 
was the care of the sick and the wounded, and this is to-day the first care of their 
successors in the St. John Ambulance Brigade. 


The Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem was founded in the Holy 
City in the eleventh century. It had its origin in the hospice for pilgrims built 
by some merchants of Amalfi, in Italy, on the site of an carlier hospital built by 
the Emperor Charlemagne in Jerusalem. At first this hospice was айс 
entirely by monks of the Benediétine Order, but, after the capture of Jerusalem 
by the Crusaders in 1099, the Brethren decided to obtain the Pope’s sanction 
to the formation of a separate Order. This they obtaincd in the following усат, 
and there thus came into existence the great Order of the Hospital of St. John 
of Jerusalem, an Order which has figured prominently down the pages of history 
from its founding to the present day, a span of 830 years. ‘Ihe carly dedication 
was to St. John the Almsgiver, a native of Cyprus and a Patriarch of Alexandria, 
but this dedication seems to have been changed quite carly in the Order's history 
to that of St. John Baptist. 

The work of the Brethren was at first entirely confined to the care of travellers 
and ofthe sick. Ofthe latter there must have been many among the pilgrims who 
made the arduous journey to Jerusalem in those far-off days. Тһе protection 
of these pilgrims on their perilous journeys soon presented an important problem, 
which was overcome by the Hospitallers in the employment of hired men-at- 
arms. As might be expected, such an arrangement had many drawbacks, and we 
therefore find that during the time of the second Warden (the title of Grand 
Master was not assumed until a much later time), Raymond du Puy (1121-1141), 

the Order assumed a definitely military status. ‘The distinétly religious character 
of the undertaking was, however, preserved, the members taking the threefold 
vow of Poverty, Chastity and Obedience. They wore the black robe of the 
monk upon which was emblazoned the white cross. Originally this latter was 
in the form of a plain cross and figured prominently upon the red surcoat of the 
knights which they exchanged for the black when in fighting array and wore, of 
course, over their armour. The white cross upon a red ground was the banner 
granted the Order by the Pope and was the exact opposite of the banner previously 
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granted to the Order of the Templars, which was а red cross upon a white ground. 
With the hospitallers, the plain cross gave way to the eight-pointed form which 
has been such a distinétive feature of the Order for so many centuries. 


Pope Pascal П issued a Papal Bull in 1113, recognising the new Order and 
commanding that all hospices of the Bene- 


di&ine Order throughout Europe should 
be transferred to its jurisdiction. Thus 
with one stroke of the pen, as it were, 
branches of the Hospitallers were established 
in many countries. These branches were 
known as “ Langnes” (tongues) and there 
were cventually eight, in Auvergne, Aragon, 
Castile, England, France, Germany, Italy 
and Provence. 

The Headquarters of the English Langue 
were established at Clerkenwell early in the 
twelfth century, where a round church was 
erected together with a group of domestic 
buildings after the monastic fashion. The 
Priory of St. John at Clerkenwell suffered 
severely during Wat Tyler’s rebellion in 
1380, being almost entirely destroyed by 
fire. It seems to have been rebuilt on a 
morc extensive scale, when the round nave St. fios Gater Cre о ш. 
gave place to a larger structure of the | 
common reétangular plan. Early in the sixteenth century there was further 
rebuilding and it was at this time that the present Gateway was erected. 


The Priory suffered a similar fate to all the other religious houses under King 
Henry VIII, although it was actually the last to be suppressed in 1540. The 
Knights were reinstated by Queen Mary, but were again driven from England 
by Elizabeth in 1558. Of the great church and surrounding buildings but little 
has come down to us from that time. Parts of the original choir remain the 
present St. John’s Church, the most interesting survival being the crypt under 
it, Which was part of the original church consecrated by Heraclius, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, in 1155. Of the steeple, which was, of course, much later in date 
than the crypt, Stow (Survey of London, 1598) says that it was “a most curious 
piece of work, graven, gilt and enamelled, to the great beautifying of the city 
and passing all others that I have seen.” He goes on to say that it was under- 
mined and blown up with gunpowder in his time! Of the greate chamber," 
the * Lyttyle chamber,” the “armory,” the “© priestes dorter,” the “ Halle, 
the “ Yomans dorter” and other buildings mentioned in a survey of Reformation 
date, nothing remains but a single vaulted cellar in a warehouse and the Gate- 
house of Prior Docwra which is now the headquarters of the revived English 
langue. 


But to return to the story of the Order. Its early history is, of course, the 
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history of the Crusades: the Knights Hospitallers, together with the Knights 
Templars, being engaged in all those battles against the Saracens which occurred 
throughout the twelfth century. Jerusalem tell in 1187, but for over 100 years 
after both Orders maintained strongholds in various 
parts of Palestine, the remains of some of which 
may yet be seen. Та 1291 there occurred the final 
and most bloody siege of Acre, last of the Christian 
strongholds in the Holy Land. Despite prodigies of 
valour, the city was lost to the Crusaders, such few as 
escaped the carnage making their way to Cyprus, 
where both Hospitallers and Templars established 
themselves for a period of years. 

In 1310, by a bold stroke, the Hospitallers made 
themselves masters of the island of Rhodes, which they 
fortified in so effective a manner that they were able 
to hold it for over 200 years. In 1312, the Order of 
the Templars was suppressed by the Pope and the 
whole of their possessions throughout Christendom 
made over to the Hospitallers. ‘This circumstance 
added enormously to the power and influence of the 
latter, and doubtless made possible the wonderful 
fortress constructed at Rhodes. Each Branch of the 
Order kept its contingent at Rhodes, and the many of 
the various buildings appertaining to the Knights of 
each nation may yet be seen on that island of romance. 

Deprived of their mainland fortresses, the Knights turned their attention to 
naval matters and waged a ceaseless war upon the Turkish corsairs which infested 
the Mediterranean. By 1480, the Turks had conquered most of the Greek Empire 
and had captured Constantinople. They were thus able to turn their attention to 
Rhodes, which they besieged with 160 ships and 100,000 men, only to be repulsed 
by the Knights after a fierce and prolonged strugele. In 1522, the Turks returned 
to the attack with an even more imposing force of доо ships and 150,000 men 
under the famous Sultan “ Suliman the Magnificent.” This siege lasted six 
months and, despite the overwhelming number of his enemies, the Grand Master, 
De Lisle Adam, would have continucd his resistance to the last had he not been 
overruled by his Chapter. So impressed was the Sultan with the valour of the 
Hospitallers that he accorded them honourable terms of surrender and they were 
allowed to sail away in their own ships, with their arms and property. 

The Order was now without a home for cight years until they were granted 
the island of Malta by the Emperor Charles V. Here they ereéted fortifications 
even mote imposing than those of Rhodes, naming them Valetta, after the 
Grand Master de le Valette, who first designed them. During its 260 years’ posses- 
sion of the Island of Malta, the Order of the Hospitallers rose to its greatest pitch 
of glory and distinction. In 1565, the Turks, who were then threatening to over- 
run the whole of Europe, attacked Malta and were repulsed by the Knights after 
a most sanguinary siege, during which the attackers lost 30,000 men. The 
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siege was watched with anxiety through Christendom, and Queen Elizabeth, 
who had but a little time previously cvicted the Knights from England, was 
constrained to order special prayers in all the churches of England for their 
success against the Turks. Undoubtedly the Knights of the Order of St. John, 


by their valour in Palestine, at Rhodes, at Malta and throughout the Mediter- 
ranean Sea for several centurics, 


were a prime factor in overcoming 
the Mahommedan Power, which, 
at one time, bade fair to extinguish 
Christianity itself. 

The Knights maintained a fleet 
at Malta, with which they con- 
tinued the work begun at Rhodes 
and kept down the corsairs which 
preyed upon shipping in the 
Mediterranean from bases on the 
North African coast. "The risc of 
the maritime power of Venice and Genoa in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries saw а corresponding decline in the influence of the Hospitallers. This 
was further accentuated by the loss of revenue through the confiscation of their 
large estates during the French Revolution. 

In 1798 Napoleon the Great appeared off Malta and, as the result of some 
treachery and weakness among his Chapter, Grand Master Hompesch capitulated 
to the Emperor without resistance. The Knights were forced to leave Malta, 
which was their last international base, although, of course, the national branches 
continued their corporate existence and work. 

In 183: the English Langue was revived, although on somewhat different lines 
to those previously applying. Тһе monastic vows of Poverty, Chastity and 
Obedience are no longer required of members, who are also not obliged to admit 
the supremacy of the Pope as in former days. From the time of its revival the 
English Branch has striven to be worthy of its motto, Pro utilitate bominum. In 
accordance with the original object of the Order, its special care is for the sick and 
injured of all classes. In 1877 the St. John Ambulance Association was formed, 
and ten years later the St. John Ambulance Brigade. 

On all public occasions, from the coronation of a sovereign to a local 
fete, the self-sacrificing members of the St. John Ambulance are to be found 
attending to those who need their aid. They are also the servants of the sick 
and infirm not only in England but throughout a great part of the British Empire. 
During the South African War they rendered yeoman service. During the Great 
War of 1914-1918, nearly 22,000 of their members served with the Forces, in 
addition to which the Brigade maintained a great hospital at Etaples, in France, 
where, unhappily, some of the workers made the supreme sacrifice during the 
enemy air raids on the hospitals in May, 1918. At Southport, the Brigade equipped 
a large open-air hospital where lung sufferers recovered from the horrors of 
modern chemical warfare. The ladies of the Order, mindful of their sisters in 
the days of medieval chivalry (there was an Order of Nuns attached to the 
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Seals of Prior Walter (1140) and of Prior Ralph 
de Dynhaim (1180). 


Hospitallers in the Middle Ages), provided nurses and medical supplies. 

Neither has the cradle of the Order been forgotten. In 1882 the British 
Branch founded an Ophthalmic Hospital in Jerusalem, near the site of the original 
hospice. This continued its work of mercy until compelled to close by the 
hostility of the Turks. After the capture of Jerusalem by the British Forces 
the hospital was rebuilt and now continues its work in the name of the Saviour 
of men in the city wherein He lived and died for our common salvation. 

And what has Toc H to learn from this venerable Order of chivalry ? There 
is happily, in our day, an increasing reluctance to use the sword in the Name 
of the Prince of Peace. Of the duty of the strong to prote& the weak, however, 
there is no doubt, and in this belicf the Hospitallers of old and our Elder Brethren 
of the great war died. That the Knights of St. John thought fairly and loved 
widely is evidenced by their conduét tn the terrible battle of Lake Tiberias in 
1187. Here they tended the wounded and dying of both friend and foe alike, 
at act which so impressed Saladin that he allowed тоо of their number to remain 
in Jerusalem after its capture by the Saracenic forces. hat they witnessed 
humbly is clearly shown by the fact that on joining the Order cach Knight sur- 
rendered the whole of his personal wealth, living and working solely for the benefit 
of the whole. ‘That they built bravely, history testifies on every side Тһе 
St. John Ambulance Brigade is in itself a sufficient memorial of this and is a 
Movement deserving of the fullest help and co-operation which Тос Н can give. 

All honour to the wearers of the eight-pointed cross, with its noble challenge, 


Pro utilitate bominum. 
T. A. B. 


Night 
A London Member of Toc H, walking at night along the Thames Embankment, last month, got into 
conversation with a lad of 17, down-and-out and sleeping in the open. He gave our member these lines 
which he had written while Slaying in the casual ward at Sherborne, Dorset. 
NT OW ended is the labourer's toil, 
4 * The sun sinks in the west with rosy glow, 
And owls that shun the light of day 
Come out, and soft winds blow. 
Mists cast a silver sheen, 
Reflecting Phcebe’s gleam, 
And among the flowers and clover, 
The work of the bee is over. 
Down to her nest among the grass 
The lark her flight doth wing, 
The starry vaults are a mellow blue, 
And nightingales begin to sing. 
Cottage doors are now shut fast, 
Their windows bathed in amber light, 
Sweet wood-smoke scents the air, 


For it 15 night. 
GERALD GORE. 
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THEY SHALL GROW NOT OLD—II 


This is the second of an irregular series of articles the objett of which is to give a plain glimpse of 
some of the Elder Brethren as we knew them. < Saint" or “hero” are titles which they themselves would 
be the firfl to disown, and we may sec them as men whose equals, happily, live among us to-day and would 
rise as readily to the height of a great occasion. Tobe convincing such sketches must usually be presented 
from a personal point of view, which then requires no excuse. “This is our witness, and we know that 
our witness is true.” 


A Student In Arms 


(\NE evening in 1911 a newcomer sat drinking cocoa in the untidy Common 

Room (now no more than a memory in a few minds) at Riley Street, 
Bermondsey. ‘The little company among whom he found himself half at ease 
were Oxford men who had grown very close together in the common work of 
boys’ clubs in South London and common life in that most dear and dirty part of 
the world. The newcomer had just spent his first evening looking at one or two 
of our clubs and was going to sleep his first night in our long dormitory : he 
announced his intention of staying an indefinite number of nights, perhaps weeks, 
perhaps longer, and of doing any job we could offer him in the place. And at 
first sight both he and we had some doubts (though we didn’t tell each other so 
until long afterwards) as to whether he would fit into our little society which had 
grown so intimate by long practice. He was somehow different ; he didn’t seem 
quite to “ belong." Опе or two things about him were a little disconcerting. 
To begin with, when he looked you straight in the face—as he was wont to do— 
his eyes had a Strangely penetrating effect, only explained when you discovered 
that one was brown and the other blue. And he always said exactly what he 
thought about things and people, his praise and criticism came out plump and in 
public. He was better dressed than the rest of us—not in the least showily but 
with obvious care—and he spoke with a distinét ** Oxford accent,” which we felt 
would not go down well with the Bermondsey boy. These first shadows of 
doubt about the new member of our little team were destined, as they had been 
in the case of several newcomers before, to be quickly dispelled. So Donald 
Hankey came to live among us, to give us all he could out of his rich and singular 
personality, and to learn some simple things which he was later to practise on a 
far wider field and to pass on to a very large public. 

The course of his carecr up to that time had been unusual and is well enough 
known to readers of the ILe//ers published after his death. From Rugby School 
he had become a cadet at Woolwich and had gone out as а young subaltern 
in the Garrison Artillery to Mauritius, the “ garden island ” in the Indian Ocean. 
Service in the Army was not the career he would himself have chosen, for his mind, 
from schooldays until the end, was constantly taken up with questionings about 
the Christian Faith and as to his own fitness to take orders in the Church of 
England. Duty in a tropical station did not take enough of his time. His fellow- 
officers did not much share his taste in books or his love of argument, and he must 
have seemed to them (so he told us) “a bit of a queer fish." It was never his way 
to be half-hearted over a job and he worked hard with books and on parade to 
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become a good officer. “Опе thing I have gtasped,” he wrote home from 
Mauritius, * that instead of the Army being not good enough for me, it is rather 
Iwho am not good enough for the Army. - . . Byan effort of will I have fallen 
in love with Port Louis, gunnery and Natives. And,so,I take it, Í must have 
great latent powers of love! Iam glad I came here. The Island is so lovely, the 
people so exceptionally nice, and the heat so invigorating.” For the rest he 
spent many hours when off duty “ mooning ” ( as he described it) among the 
steep hills or on the beaches of the Island by himself, still speculating as an amateur 
theologian, and recording vivid, unpolished impressions of tropical sunset or 
storm, sometimes in verse and sometimes in water colour—poems and piétures 
which on rare occasions years afterwards were to be shyly shown to his visitors 
іп а Вегтопаѕеу tenement. For the rest he played tennis (“better than most people 
here ”), Rugger, and was “ not half a bad half-back at hockey." It was a good life 
but not nearly good enough : the old questionings would not let him be. “ What 
I want,” he wrote home, “is to be a parson in England. J am presumptuous 
enough to think that I should make a better parson than a soldier, and that it 
would give me a great incentive to work. Now I work froma sense of duty, 
and that is much better than not working at all ; but 1 should like to work for the 
love of it." He was specially stirred by reading the Bishop of London's book, 
Work ia Great Cities —“ my first feeling was * Y couldn't do it; I haven't got it in 
me. My second was, ‘ But, by jove, it’s worth trying at all costs ; and even if 
I couldn’t rise to the East End, I might do a little less in a less difficult place.’ 

. . . Ido want to get in touch with realities.” 

His career in the Regular Army was destined to come to an end after exaétly 
two years; he was invalided home in 1906 and resigned his commission. His 
pursuit after * realities " was untiring, though the course of it seemed wayward 
to some of his friends. It was to lead him—but not yet—to © work in a great 
City,” and beyond that into other fields. He now went up to Oxford as an 
undergraduate of Corpus Christi, and tackled theology in earnest. His letters at 
this time to his family and his undergraduate friends are full of eager and un- 
conventional argument about the things of God, and he had many a tussle with 
his tutor, who did not find him in the least comfortably orthodox. When he went 
down he was 26, several years older than the average graduate on leaving Oxford, 
but he was not yet set on the sure road to taking orders, the goal which all his life 
he set his eyes upon and never achieved. 

For six months he broke away and travelled, at the invitation of one of his 
greatest friends, to British East Africa, returning home by Madagascar and revisit- 
ing Mauritius where “аг more people remembered him than he expected." 
Travelling was one of his greatest delights and his memories of it inexhaustible. 
'There are men in South London to-day who can remember the carved wooden 
shields and the fine enlarged snapshots of Kikuyu warriors in fantastic war-paint 
which decorated Donald’s walls and the stories he used to tell of them. 

On his return in January. 1911, he set off again upon his chief quest: he went 
to a Clergy School to study definitely for orders. His high hopes were dashed 
within six months and he left with the mortifying conviction that after all this 
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was not his vocation. Among his long letters to me (they have not been pub- 
ished) is one, written in the perspeétive of several years afterwards, in which 
he describes very outspokenly his own reaction to a theological college. He felt 
that some of his teachers “ read, not to find out the truth, but to substantiate 
their preconceived ideas ” and that “ as most of the hearers imbibed with docility 
whatever they were told, the result was deplorable” ; he thought that “ time 
was wasted in getting round and explaining away the Thirty-Nine Articles and 
the Athanasian Creed ?”—“ nobody’s fault, but it did waste time.” He goes on 
to give instances of undoubted lack of courage and sincerity in thinking among 
some of them he met there, and ends, * Personally I don't think I learnt anything 
at a clergy school except a horror of clerical shop, clerical professionalism, clerical 
phraseology, and the clerical manner, also clerical timidity, fear of truth, and 
disingenuousness.” These impressions he sct out more fully, but not less 
Strongly, in his first book: The Lord of all Good Life. The goal of his quest 
seemed now to be sadly obscured, but the criticism was not all on one side. 
To teachers of long experience Donald must have seemed “а young man in a 
hurry," to closely disciplined clergy a bit of a rebel, to more docile and contented 
students an uncomfortably lively mind. His impatience, never concealed, was 
sometimes interpreted as spiritual pride, but those who understood and loved him 
best will always think of humility, at times most whimsically expressed, as a 
specially endearing charm in him. 


Checked and disillusioned for the moment in his quest, Donald Hankey did not 
give up the road but sought to trace it elsewhere ; at this point he came to South 
London. Апа it was a turning point. “ Ор till now” (he wrote іп a letter 
which has been published) “І had been rather a timid, self-contained person: 
but suddenly I realised that what I wanted was moral and not intelle&tual con- 
vi&ion. I plunged into * social work’? in Bermondsey with the feeling of a man 
who plunges into a black and unfriendly ocean to escape from a wreck. I 
found a simplicity of vital faith and a simplicity of real love and friendship among 
some of the men and boys there which was such a revelation of joy that it took 
all the conceit out of me, and made me so humbled that I felt that I must try 
and learn in their school." Learn he did, with an energy and a joy which in 
turn taught much to all of us who lived with him. 


The twelve months that followed were full of very happy work for him and 
have left a lot of vivid pictures іп the minds of those of us who worked with 
him. At first he lived in our shabby headquarters in Riley Street. He was one 
of the four regular © residents * who slept in its long dormitory : the other sagging 
bedsteads were occupied on odd nights by * one-night-a-weekers * and in Oxtord 
vacations overflowed with undergraduate visitors who at times went to bed in 
dusty serge curtains and anything handy. Wide-open windows were not (and 
are not now) common in Bermondsey—any more than they are in. Kensington 
—and had their drawbacks. A lady visitor being shown the dormitory was 
horrified at the dull-brown colour of the curtains which partitioned the cubicles 
and asked Donald why they were never washed. ^" They're made of brown 
holland,” he said triumphantly. “ And are the sheets brown holland, too?” 
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she asked—to which even his ready wit had no reply. He enlivened our common 
room not only with a succession of square cardboard boxes of black cheroots, 
for which he had a passion, but by much argument, a humour of his own and a 
very characteristic laugh. His laugh ts still remembered, and as seventy-yeat-old 
George took down the drawing of Donald from the club wall the other day and 
wrapped it up for me to take away for reproduction in the JOURNAL, he said “’ E 
always "ad a laugh, 'e ’ad.” Late at night sometimes his spirits were as wild as 
those of any of us—which is saying much. I can remember him playing hockey 
in the kitchen with the cockroaches, and having dramatic “accidents” with plates 
and jugs whose he&ic pansy patterns (reckoned © lovely ” on the stalls in the Tower 
Bridge Road) offended his artist's eyc. 


By day he visited for a Care Committee, and he read a good deal and wrote 
a good deal—mostly, one may guess, on the absorbing interests of his quest. 
What he wrote rarely met other eyes than his own, and much was torn up as 
soon as written. Не left, however, a great deal of manuscript, a little of which 
—a fragment of autobiography—was published after his death. Now and again 
he would desert our universal midday fare of bread and butter, black currant 
jam and cheese (eaten simultaneously) to go and lunch “up West"; and if you 
went with him you found that he had a genuine taste in “ composing ” a meal at 
a Soho restaurant and knew his way unertingly about a wine list. "These are 
small matters and may seem too trivial to deserve record, but they are all indica- 
tions of Donald Hankey the artist, fastidious in his choices of words or dishes, 
never content to be casual or pleased with the second-best. 


From the first he was attached to the boy's club in Decima Street and never left 

it for another. It was a crazy little old workshop building with two floors, 

communicating by steep ladder-like Stairs; it rocked like a cradle when the 

club was in full blast and there was constant peril of the whole place falling face 

downwards into the narrow street. (The club has moved long since to a far 
better building and its name has been,changed to that of an Oxford College, but 
the * old guard " may be excused for remembering the good old days with а 
touch of sentimental regret.) Donald learnt the game alongside the little team 
of Bermondsey club officers. He soon became not merely the club manager but 
their real leader. Не believed in “the D's " heart and soul, and he gave his 
heart and soul to them. He took endless pains with their nightly programme 
and was busy with their games, their books, their talk, from the moment he 
unlocked the door to let them in until he closed the evening with prayers and 
pushed them gradually out into the street. The chairs closely crowded{with 
small boys in the Decima “ chapel” (they took a great pride in the platform with 
its reading desk, pictures and piano) provided him with the congregation’he 
specially longed to reach—the “ ordinary " man and boy for whose sake he was 
continually striving to reduce the Gospel of the New Testament to its ploincst, 
clearest, most vital terms. It was a task at which all of us tried our hands, but 
whereas some fragment of experience, some picturesque story to catch a boy's 
attention, may have sufficed us for the two minutes’ talk in the course of a five- 
minute service, what Donald said had behind ithis years of wrestling with theology. 
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Often he may have said things too hard for them, but boys like that, and his simple 
sincerity could not miss fire. His club officers got much closer to his mind at 
their weekly mecting after the club was shut as they sat round in a little circle 
for discussion or knelt for a prayer meet- 
ing in which all without constraint took 
part aloud. Bit by bit the older fellows 
from all the clubs came to love discussion 
with him, until at last a boy could say to 
me one night, “ You Oxford men think 
you know us Bermondsey chaps, but no 
one really knows us like Donald.” This 
was a clever boy—he might have written a 
book to tell us what Bermondsey really 
thinks about Oxford if he had survived 
the war—but he was probably only saying 
what others, less able to analyse their fee- 
ings, had found out. They loved him be- 
cause it was so certain that he loved them 
and wanted to serve them. And because 
he loved them he did not spare them the 
straightest “ ticking off" on occasion. As 
previously and afterwards in the Army 
he set out to make himself into a “ good 
officer,” and was in fact a better officer 
than he knew. 

Por the rest, in club-and camp he wes P = ae | 
full of energy and resource. His taste in DECIMA CLUB CHAPEL | 
music went а long way beyond the Berm- Syst 1912 | 
ondscy standard, but he would always Stop Ё 
а gap at а club concert with pieces | 
which became familiar and were loudly demanded by a delighted audience. He 
had only one song— Dear little jammy face "—and a modest repertoire on his 
cello. And small boys called for these not so much because they enjoyed them 
as that they loved to see Donald wrestling with them, for he was no star performer 
with voice or instrument. Before long he enlisted me to help him in an unheard- 
of “ high-brow " venture. One night we collected a little bunch of senior boys, 
picked pretty haphazard, in Donald’s room and made them read Shakespeare. 
They survived, in varying degrees, one act of Julius Cesar and then broke up 
in uproar. Most of them voted it “ mouldy” and said they wouldn't ever 
come again. And then Donald said, * Next time we're going to а& it"— 
and half of them turned up next time out of curiosity. Curiosity turned to 
genuine interest, and in the succecding weeks interest becamc an enthusiasm, 
heartening and often comic to witness. Finally we booked a terribly 
gloomy church hall, with a stage measuring about six feet by cight, and 
set to work in real earnest for the great night of our first public show. 
Donald and I designed the costumes, bought the bright, cheap serge for them 
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(some of it still survives in the grandiose modern wardrobe of the * Oxford 
and Bermondsey Shakespeare Society "), and got them tailored by some old 
women of our acquaintance. We ransacked the “old clothing cupboard” of 
the Mission for bowler hats, cut off the brims, coated them liberally with aluminium 
paint, Stuck feather brushes in cotton reels tacked to the crown and called them 
Roman helmets. A tame artist on the staff spoilt yards of sail cloth with powder 
colours and size to represent the plains of Philippi. Ава so at last the curtain rose 
—or was jerked open—upon the swelling scene to a deafening accompaniment of 
whistles and cat-calls from the audience of club boys and to the grins of their 
mystified parents. Donald crouched, half visible and very audible, as prompter- 
stage manager in the “ wings," and I went on the stage in draughty cardboard 
armour to push the a&ors about at his bidding. The long speeches came off 
most creditably, but it is unlikely that anyone beyond the front row heard them 
above the din of the admiring audience who were determined to place the play 
among Shakespeare's broadest comedies. There were two highlights of the 
evening in my recollection. The first was the warning prophecy of the sooth- 
sayer Artemidorus, as expounded by dear old George Lloyd—a splendid lad 
with the thickest Cockney voice, who was one day to be reported “ missing, 
believed killed.” Donald, entirely fogged by George's version, prompted him 
loudly and at random—and George, with infinite compassion in his tone, turned 
full into the wings and became intelligible for the first time with the words, 
* Garn, I said all that!” It was the most successful line in the play, though 
Shakespeare didn’t write it. And the second was the battle of Philippi where 
we all saved our words for the stern work in hand. The opposing armics, ten a 
side, attacked in real earnest with their wooden swords; cardboard breastplates 
were cloven, bowler-helmets were dinted and shed their plumes. And the issue 
hung in the balance, for the actors had forgotten who was supposcd to win as 
soon as the audience stood on its fect and took sides. Something had to be 
done—so I charged into the fray and fell, dragging with me several who ought 
to have died earlier according to plan; at the same time Donald shouted 
* Curtain!” and rushed in to sort us out. It was painful work, but the scene 
was encored twice that night—and for three nights after. Since then the 
Shakespeare Society which Donald founded has never looked back. Year by 
year, with rcal understanding and ability, it plays a comedy, a tragedy or a 
history to half a dozen packed houses, not only in Bermondsey but in Oxford 
and elsewhere. And to this venture, a forlorn hope if it had not been for Donald's 
optimism, many a boy to-day owes the revelation to himself and others of talents 
he had never suspected and in some cases an abiding love of books and art. 
Donald Hankey had always been an individualist. In the regular Army, at 
Oxford and at a Clergy School, as we have seen, he did not “ go with the crowd." 
He had never been content to take the established routine and the common 
Standards for granted. Не tried to think them out and could not help telling 
more easy-going folk exactly what he thought. Не did not lose this characteristic 
in Bermondsey. То take a small instance, I remember well how abruptly and de- 
cisively he turned down a proposal which, as Warden at the time, I mede to the 
three other residents of Riley Street, on Shrove Tuesday, 1912. It had been a 
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dark, hard winter and as spring began to show in the sooty trees round our 
Parish Church I suddenly realised that for many months we had scarcely been 
out of South London and our job for a night or even for a few hours ; we were 
stale, we needed a change of scene. Let us start Lent by stealing Ash Wednesday 
as a whole holiday in the country : we would, half-humorously, call it a “ re- 
treat” and discuss certain problems of the Mission as we walked on a hill orlunched 
in a Surrey pub. Righton and Teddy jumped at the idea: Donald said it was 
self-conscious, false and foolish and refused to come with us. He bade a laughing 
good-bye to us next morning and stayed behind—but when we got back that 
night he was nowhere to be found. While we had been walking in the rain and 
cating bread and cheese at Cobham, he had ransacked the “ old clothing cup- 
board,” had dressed himself in the raggedest suit he could find, with a handker- 
chicf round his neck and a villainous cap pulled over his cars, ond had set out to 
tramp to Reigate. Arriving there he had demanded admission at the Union. The 
workhouse master pretty casily spotted an “ Oxford manner ” under the disguise 
and was chary about admitting him, but Donald could show that he was penniless 
and had a legal right to the casual ward. In this wayfarer’s hotel he had spent 
two days and nights, sleeping on the usual plank bed in a cell and cracking the 
usual ration of Stones to earn his keep. He did not enjoy the experience but he 
thought he was exploring another fragment of “ reality." When he came back 
to Bermondsey, unshaven and very footsore, he admitted, with a laughing 
apology, to onc distinct weak spot in his programme—he had taken the precaution 
of burying a half-sovcreign under a tree near the workhouse, so that on discharge 
he might be certain of a square meal in а coffee-shop! And so we could return 
his compliment by calling his venture as self-conscious, false and foolish as our 
own. But at all events he had done something individual. 

In a matter much more vital he soon afterwards broke away from the roof 
(but never from the fellowship) of Riley Street. Already for some years Alec 
Paterson (at one time our self-styled “ Junior Resident ?”) had made his home in a 
two-roomed dwelling on the top floor of the worst block of “ buildings ” in 
Bermondsey. Argument as to this plan of each man setting up a similar small 
home of his own, in place of a central Settlement house, had waxed hot and died 
down at intervals among us. It now came to a head, and I remember more than 
one explosive discussion late at night as to the virtue of “ busting up ” Settle- 
ments and turning their residents into ordinary ratepayers and neighbours in 
typical working-class houses. The then Bishop of Southwark said to me about 
that time, “ It is such a pity that Settlements don't seem to produce any real 
settlers "— so Jet us be settlers and not mere Settlement dwellers. Donald 
maintained, with laughter and searching sarcasm, that our plan was self-conscious, 
false and foolish—and he was ectually the first of our small colony to carry it out. 
Before we realised what was in the wind, he had joined forces with one of his 
Decima officers, recently married. He took a little house in which he lived, 
officially, as theirlodger. Their home was in Pepin’s Place, a narrow blind alley 
where two rows of little old ramshackle houses faced each otber at such close 
range that the sunlight never really reached their windows. Тһе mouth of the 
alley, needless to add, was guarded by a public house, which fully belied its 
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romantic name of Valentine and Огзоч. Mrs. Tom wes not a particularly successtul 
housekeeper, and old Tom, one of the simplest minds and most faithful hearts 
in all our big family of lads, was, like too many others, plainly consumptive and 
rheumatic. For years he had earned a miserable wage by standing all day long 
in water at a dripping bench, dressing rabbit skins, one of the humbler by-produéts 
of the leather industry for which Bermondsey, since the middle ages has been 
famous. The smile on his thin face and his transparent faith in God and in 
Donald never failed him. His mind until now had not had to grapple with 
problems other than how to keep going in poverty and sickness and how to 
make Decima the best boys’ club in the world. It now blossomed under Donald’s 
tuition, until I remember it reaching paper in an essay on St. Paul which leapt 
the prickly hedge of theology to find genuine sunlit pastures beyond. They 
were a queer pair, Donald and Tom, and good to look on as they took the road 
for the club each night—the one handsome and decisive in his going, the other 
crooked and hobbling and swinging twisted and knotty hands. In the tiny dark 
house in Pepin’s Place Donald lived well into the hot weather of 1912. But his 
household by no means had undisputed possession. I remember well going to 
see him one day when he bad gone down with a bout of fever which was a legacy 
from Mauritius. He was lying in bed, his face flushed, his cyes too bright and his 
well-known laugh a little too constant, and in his hand he brandished his old 
artillery-officer's sword, the empty scabbard of which hung in its usual place above 
the bed. “ What in the world ате you doing ?” I asked. “ Pm having famous 
sport," he answered, “ though I haven't actually pinked one yet.” And with that 
he landed out with the point at a fat brown bug, one of a platoon in open order, 
which advanced from the cover of the skirting to scuttle up the broken walls of 
the room. Itook the sword from his hand and sheathed it, and we talked about 
books for a bit, which was less exciting. In the long run (and they run so fast too) 
the brown army of Lilliput won, and Donald's household retired to a ground- 
floor flat in Rephidim Street, nearer the club, where the enemy had not yet got so 
firm a hold. The last talk I ever had with Donald Hankey was one afternoon 
in 1916, when we were both on leave from France (it was his last) and we rumbled 
along together through Kennington in a funeral four-wheeler behind the coffin 
of old Tom to a cheerless cemetery. It was the last act in one of Donald’s closest 
friendships. He gave so much of himself to his intimate friends, but to none more 
than to Tom. 


Always the quest after “ reality " went restlessly on and there was still to be no 
long abiding place. Late one night in 1912 I was doing some odd job in shirt 
sleeves in the upper room at Riley Street which we had tried to make beautiful 
as a Chapel, when Donald came in. When he spoke he came, as often, abruptly 
to the point—so abruptly that I laid down the tools іп dismay. The conversation 
has not been written down until now, but it sticks in the mind almost word for 
word. 


“Well, my dear man, Pm leaving Bermondsey.” 
“Leaving Bermondsey ! But, Donald, you can’t do that all at once. What's 
going to happen to Decima ? ” 
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* Decima will get on all right—probably better. I’m leaving quite soon.” 

* But what’s wrong? Anything we can put right ? ” 

* There's nothing wrong—only this. When I first came to Bermondsey I 
hated it. I thought it the beastliest place Ра ever struck." 

“ Yes; I rather guessed that." 

* And now I love Bermondsey so much that it isn’t good for me. And so 
I'm leaving it." 

And then he revealed the mainspring of his coming to us and of his going 
away. In the time before he came to us, he said, he had tried various courses 
and had found no anchorage in them. He had always commanded enough money 
to live pleasantly enough as a bachelor and to travel the world if he wished. 
Tempted to become a rolling stone, he came to the conclusion that he needed 
some self-discipline. And so he had looked about for some place which he would 
heartily dislike, determined to go and live there. He found it in Bermondsey, 
with its dirt, noise and untidy mode of life, things that in him always went against 
the grain. He came, then, with a grim satisfaction in his uncomfortable discovery. 
And very soon Bermondsey, unaccustomed to be approached in this mood of 
veiled hostility, took its ample revenge upon him : it captured his heart and mind 
utterly. How deep his love for it had become was only fully revealed to himself 
and others after he had left it. —** There are four places in the world " (he wrote 
during the war) “ where I fecl at home "—one (as we shall presently see) in 
Australia, one in Mauritius, one in rural Surrey, and Bermondsey. “ My heart," 
he wrote in his self-imposed exile, © is still in Bermondsey, and I mean to go back 
there in some way." Апа the * article of faith’ which has a page to itself at the 
beginning of his published Lezzers, runs “In the O.B.M. (Oxford aud Bermondsey 
Mission, as it was then named) Y believe. Through it I hope." He was later, 
while on active service, to sum up his gratitude thus : “I was born in Brighton, 
and I revisit it with regret. Т graduated at Oxford and it is a place of happy 
memory. But when I go to Bermondsey I feel a warmth all over. There I am 
atcase. There Тат аё home. Ihave seen fairer cities— Chester, Verona, Sydney, 
Ypres. But Bermondsey showed me that which is better than beauty. I went 
to Bermondsey to teach and stayed to learn. І went to give and stayed to re- 
ceive, and what I learnt and what I received were the three great gifts of which 
the Apostle tells—faith, hope and love. . . . In Bermondsey I have reaped a 
harvest of happiness and friendship which I never hoped ог” Characteristically, 
he underestimated what he in turn had sowed in the place. “I am afraid,” he 
wrote later to a cousin, “ that you will not hear anything of me in Bermondsey. 
You will not come across anyone that knows me. І only left a very small 
mark, in a very small number of hearts." A Bermondsey working man, writing 
his reminiscences from a bed of desperate sickness in 1930, says, “ When Donald 
Hankey first appeared among us we derided him for his manner of address. But his 
sincerity ultimately shamed us and we learnt to love him." The truth is that, while 
he attracted, taught and helped many there, he revealed himself most completely 
to a few—and those often quite “ unlikely " people. To old Tom in the tiny 
house, to some small boy in perplexity, to many a sick person, bedridden 
Tom Graves in particular, he was all in all as a friend. 
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And for the same reason as he came he was now to lcavc Bermondsey. What 

he had sought as self-discipline he had come to feel was a self-indulgence—so 
much did he love it. The plan which he unfolded to me that night was a simple 
one, but it would cost him much initiative and probably hardship. "The contrast 
between the overcrowded streets and airless alleys of South London and the wide 
world he had known was ever present in his mind. It was refleéted in the water 
colours of Mauritius peaks and the photographs of antelope feeding on the East 
African plains which checred the walls of his tiny room. For some time past, 
therefore, he had been trying systematically to get promising club boys out of the 
Bermondsey factory to farms in Australia. Не hed persuaded them, had sent 
them to be trained on farms in England, arranged their passages and their jobs 
* down under,” provided their kit and backed them with his own money. And 
for the most part the results had been disappointing. One boy after another had 
grown lonely and “ fed-up,” and had deserted the open spaces for casual work in 
Perth or Sydney, where he was no better off than in London. Something was 
clearly wrong and Donald had made up his mind to find out by personal ex- 
perience. He would go to Australia, as they had gone, not in the way in which, as 
the leisurcd globe-trotter, he had visited Kenya and Madagascar, but as a working 
emigrant. In OGober, taking with him a Decima boy as fellow-settler, a bag of 
tools and an old bicycle, he sailed steerage for Fremantle, West Australia, He 
knew that he was still upon his quest for “reality.” “I want to know more,” 
(he wrote in farewell) “to see more, to be more than І ат now. . . . The 
teacher must, I think, always be learning, and following his teaching up further 
and further. . . . I don’t believe in asceticism, or renunciation, or anything 
of that sort. But I want more of everything—more adaptability, more knowledge 
of people, morc hardiness, more freedom from shyness and sclf-consciousness and 
timidity.” 

“ The Bay of Biscay shook off a good many collars ” among the боо third-class 
passengers, and life in the steerage of the s.s. Z/efen was altogether a toughish 
proposition. In the first days of December Donald landed at Perth and began 
to look round. The lady in charge of a labour bureau “ sized him up in double- 
quick time ” : she decided that he was so English and so much of a ** gentleman " 
that he would “ get on the nerves of any farmer or foreman.” So he struck 
out alone to camp up country and “ look out for land." The story of the whole , 
episode, which lasted nine months, is told in graphic detail in his published letters 
and is too long to recount here. A few quotations from his letters to me (not 
there printed) shall suffice. 

Tootiken, Mount Sterling, Western Ausfiralia, December 15, 1912 : “ I got here after many vicis- 
situdes, which included going 25 miles out of my way (on a bicycle with tent, blanket and bundle, 
through blazing bush and sand) owing to misdirection, losing half my kit and walking 27 miles in 
search of it, sleeping out one night, and going without dinner one day. . . . Farmer's name, 
Lewes ; Mrs. Lewes comes from South Bermondscy or thereabouts ; very kind people, scrump- 
tious tea off cold meat, pickles and jam tart. . . . The settler in thc bush has to begin at the 
very beginning and do everything himself. It means a four or five years dogged and unrelenting 
Struggle with nature before a farmer even begins to get his own back. Ifa man can do it and 
come out smiling—well, Һе is a man. But many come out from the struggle bruised and 
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worsted and embittered. J am glad to say, for the honour of Bermondsey, that Mrs. Lewes is 
a shining example of coming out very tired but ‘ still smiling,’ and with a kind heart, and a cheery 
word, and a cup of tea for anyone who is tired or footsore, especially if they come from Ber- 
mondsey. She makes me proudcr than ever to have lived in Bermondsey. T 

“I have just had four-and-a-half hours’ pulling carth out of a 4o-fect well with a windlass, 
and have been philosophising to mysclf on the subje& of purely mechanical work. One turns 
the windlass one way till the man at the bottom says ‘ right ! ' : one then turns it the other way 
till the bucket appears, emptics and rehooks the bucker, and repeats the process. You, O 
Barkis, probably have no conception how much lower a form of work that is than digging out 
the stuff at the bottom. The latter is intelle@tual! You are planning all the time how to get 
at that corner, how to deal with this rocky bit, etc. As for bush clearing, the variety and interest 
of that is rapturous—compared with working a windlass. However, it’s all * education,’ in 
Tom Graves’ sense of the word.” 

Donald wandered about a good deal in Australia and did a variety of rough 
jobs, but he returned to Tootiken and the Lewes family in person and ever 
afterwards in affectionate remembrance : it was one of the “ four places in the 
world where he felt at home.” He went to Katanning and Kalgoorlie ; he visited 
Broken Hill to look up some Bermondsey boys working in the mines and formed 
the intention of coming back later to “ complete his course of training for the 
meenistry " by working as a miner himself; he went to see training farms and 
acricultural colleges and to discuss problems of emigration at Sydney, Adelaide and 
Brisbane. For his own experiences as a labourer and his impressions of other 
people’s training were all direéted to the answering his original question—why do 
London lads so often fail in Australia ? 


** There arc a lot of things " (he wrote to me from Tootiken in January, *15) “ that I would 
like to talk to you about. First of all, I think fellows should be discouraged from emigrating. 
There is no work in the towns, and the joys of country life are just what only one Bermondsey 
fellow in a hundred could feel; while the discomforts are just what would appeal to them. 
To me it is a matter of indifference that I sleep in a leaky tent, on an improvised sack mattress, 
and rolled in a blanket with a bundle of clothes for a pillow, because I am accustomed to that sort 
of thing. . . . On the other hand the quiet restfulness of the big empty spaces, the delicate 
freshness of the breeze at dawn, and the exquisite tints of the distant hills at sunset, combined 
with a complete absence of all the mean sordid scrambling of city life is—well, it’s simply topping! 
l imagine that with the average Bermondsey fellow it would be just the reverse. His ambitions 
are naturally enough in the direction of greater comfort, better food, pay, accommodation, 
dress, and all the more obvious things he has missed at home. Again, because it is something 
quite new, I thoroughly enjoy cight hours a day at axe work. But the average ‘ working lad’ 
would be counting the hours and wondering when he should get a holiday. І shouldn't like 
it if I didn't know that after three months of it I shall walk off and never do it again! Secondly, 
with regard to any schemc of setting up an O.B.M. farm, І am ‘off’ it. 1 may do something 
later on through Jack (his fellow emigrant); but I am too old to start understanding the manage- 
ment of horses and stock, etc. I want to get on and reform the Church, and am coming home 
very soon to do it!” 


Late in the summer he started home, revisiting Mauritius and Madagascar once 
more, this time with his sister, who came out to meet him. He had already, 
at the invitation of the editor, contributed a series of half a dozen articles to a 
leading London paper, in which he related his own experience, warned townsmen 
against emigration to Australia without much thought and testing, and a good 
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deal blamed the emigration agencics for painting golden pictures of an unknown 
land and suppressing its hardships, with the result that men were enticed out on 
false pretences. The upshot of this was that the paper was threatened with a 
libel action, to which threat Donald’s only reply was ** Invite them to refute my 
facts in your columns. They can’t.” This invitation was issued—and no more 
was heard of it. 

The Australian venture had been but an episode in Donald Hankey’s main 
quest after truth, knowledge of “ ordinary ? men and how to help them, and 
the © realities " of the Christian faith. His letters while abroad had returned 
again and again to the old arguments about the vital things in Christianity and the 
** ordinary " man’s reaction to the Church’s exposition of them. On Christmas 
Day, 1912, he had attended the service in Perth Cathedral, had been attracted by 
the Bishop’s sermon and strongly repelled by the recital on this feast of joy of the 
Athanasian Creed. That night he wrote a long letter, respectful but very out- 
spoken, to the Bishop, which was, however, not posted. “ The average layman,” 
he wrote, “ knows nothing, and is not expected to know anything of the Arian 
and subsequent controversies, and to him the language of this document is sheer 
nonsense. . . . On the other hand, students are aware that (1) it has no 
cecumenical sanction ; (2) its origin is lost in obscurity ; (3) it is neither Athanasian 
nor a creed. Why then is its obligatory use continued ?" Speaking as “an 
utterly unimportant young man " he felt that, while Convocation zt home © has 
not the faith, the vision, nor the prestige to carry any proposal of Prayer Book 
revision before Parliament,” the unfettered Church in the Australian Common- 
wealth could make a move which “ would carn the gratitude and receive the 
support of the vast majority of its laymen.” 

The sentence in his letter from Australia about wanting to “ get on and reform 
the Church ” may sound like an arrogant jest, but Donald felt that he had a task 
appointed which he must fulfil, a layman’s contribution to make to the cause which 
seemed to him the greatest in the world. “ When I do come back ” (his letter 
to me went on) “1 hope to spend at least six months quietly writing, in Ber- 
mondscey, if possible; if not, inthe country. Ican't and won't undertake anything 
violent in the way of day work: low: be on any committce, however praise- 
worthy and destitute. I really feel I have something to write, and even if no one 
ever reads it, it must be writ. Moreover, unpleasant truths have got to be writ 
without rancour, and that means much patience and much tearing up, and much 
prayer.” He was to put on paper, if he could, a statement of the Christian 
religion, cleared of what seemed to him half-honest ecclesiastical subtleties and 
language outworn, a statement so simple that the average layman, even the 
working boy, in the twentieth century could sce God clearly revealed in the 
face of Jesus Christ. In Bermondsey a curious opportunity of experiment had 
been given him. Every year a number of boys in the clubs, instructed in their 
nightly prayers or weekly class in the simplest terms, and convinced still more by 
the difficult actualities of life in factory and crowded home, came forward as 
candidates for Confirmation. The Rector at that time was a nice old man, a 
student who was to be found frequently in the secondhand bookshops of Charing 
Cross Road, but whose person was entirely unknown to the young people of his 
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parish. When they did mect—which was very tare—it was difficult to say 
whether they were more scared of him or he of them. Boys were too shy to attend 
his Confirmation classes, or, once there, could not make anything much of what 
they heard. In consequence they hung back in the end from a step which had 
cost them much to decide upon, for a lad who was confirmed in public at the 
Church knew himself to be a “ marked man” at his factory and at home. In 
perplexity three of us went to see the Bishop of Southwark of that time, who 
had always shown himself a real friend. He received our bold proposal sym- 
pathetically and gave us the permission we sought, namely, that we threc laymen, 
untutored, save for Donald, in theology, should hold Confirmation classes, 
prepare the boys throughout and present them, officially through the Reétor, 
to him for Confirmation when the time came. Immediately we had to set about 
devising our individual courses of instruction. It was doubtless an amateur busi- 
ness, for, caring more about boys than the Thirty-Nine Articles, we sought to be 
“understanded of the people” before all things. Donald’s Confirmation talks 
to Bermondsey boys provided the scheme and the basis (though this has, I 
think, never been pointed out—because it was not known to those who later 
wrote about him) of Part I. of his first book, The Lord of all Good Life. This was 
the book which cost him more thought and prayer and for whichhe cared more 
than anything clse he wrote. It was little noticed on the whole when it came 
out—partly because of the tremendous crisis of the moment—and scarcely 
anyone you now mect has heard of its existence. And yet, when I came upon 
Neville Talbot as A.C.G. of the Fifth Army in his Chaplain’s quarters at Albert 
on Easter Day, 1917, he smote this book as it lay upon his table and said “Тау 
got to be our handbook for Church reform when the War is over.” Had 
Donald lived to revise it he might have softened some rough statements and 
strengthened others, but he would not have abandoned his main theme which 
is summed up in the book's sub-title “ a Study of the greatness of Jesus and the 
weakness of His Church." The first part of this was but an expansion of what he 
tried to teach Bermondsey boys, the second part set forth favourite arguments 
with his otherfriends. ‘* This is the book" (opens his preface) “ of a nobody—of 
the obscurest of mere laymen. It has no weight of scholastic or ecclesiastical 
fame behind it. Yet such as it is, it is honest.” And it was dedicated, “ in loving 
fellowship," * to the laity of the Church of England, to all who in shops and 
fa&ories and barrack-rooms and messes and colleges and hospitals and ships, 
and wherever else men are gathered together, are trying to fight the battle of 
Christ with the poorest of equipment.” Thus he entered the lists, prepared fox the 
heavy counter-attack which must come. Donald Hankey had much more 
right than the unhappy poet Heine to call himself “ a Knight of the Holy Ghost.” 

The Lord of all Good Life, so long pondered and wrestled over, appeared at a 
great moment. It bears upon its title page the author's name as “Donald Hankey, 
Sergeant, Rifle Brigade," and its foreword is dated from Oudenarde Barracks, 
Aldershot, in October, 1914. The outbreak of war had found the O.B.M. 
club boys in their summer camp at Corton on the Norfolk coast. When the 
fateful news came, Donald, one of the camp officers, said good-bye at once: he 
was the first to go. The departure of the camp officers and the sudden derange- 
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ment of food supplies and transport brought the camp to an abrupt end within 
a day or two. Let our Bermondsey writer of 1930 take up the tale. — The scene 
is the Horse Guards Parade. 

“There, on August 1o, 1914," hesays, “with hundreds of other who men had justenlisted, I waited 
to answer my name, file into a marquec, and draw the day's рау. We were a very mixed crowd, 
and it was difficult to tell who were, and who wore not, soldiers among us. The gathering was 
so great that it was necessary for our names to be announced through a megaphone. We were 
naturally keycd up in anticipation of the new life we were about to enter and the adventures it 
promised, which we fortunately could not foresee. I was listening intently to try and catch my 
name above the buzz of talk around me when I suddenly became aware of Donald Hankey 
Standing on the gravel by my side. Knowing that he was always studying men and writing 
about them, I immediately inferred that he was simply there to gain more experience in this 
conneGion. But to my surprise, after I had greeted him with * What ho | Donald, how goes it ? 
What are you doing here ?” he rather modestly said “1 am waiting to draw my рау!” This was 
too much for me to accept from a University man and ex-Artillery officer without some qualifica- 
tion, so I promptly called him a ‘ spencer.’ " 

Their subsequent talk, however, revealed the fact that he had enlisted in the 
Recruiting Depot in Whitehall, not without difficulty, for the M.O. tried hatd to 
reject him, not on medical grounds but because he was clearly cut out for a 
commission. The next morning the two men, Oxford and Bermondsey, shoulder 
to shoulder as they had so often bcen before, marched on to the parade together 
to draw their private's pay. Henceforward, for all his individualist feclings, 
Donald’s chief concern—like thousands of other men’s in like case-—was to become 
and to remain truly “ one of the crowd." In an autobiographical letter of April, 

1915, he writes : “ Made sergeant first week owing to previous expcrience as an 

officer. Gave up the stripes last week to a man fitter for the job. Am now still 
Studying human nature, as one of the great subjects which bear on Theology.” 
He was in training at Aldershot; then at Elstead, which a strong and deep 
affection for the lady in whose house he was billeted (he addressed her as “ grand- 
mamma " and signed himself, to the last, her “ erandboy ") transformed into 
one of those “ four places ” he loved most in the world ; finally at Borden camp. 
In May, 1915, his battalion crossed the Channel. By July strong pressure was 
again being put upon him to apply for a commission, as there was a shortage of 
trained officers, and he made up his mind to this unwelcome step. In August 
he was severely wounded in the leg, but refused to go back to the dressing 
Station so long as he could hold his rifle; he was then evacuated to hospital in 
England. And now he began to contribute to the pages of the Spedfator a 
series of sketches and reflections on the Army and the War which soon made 
readers look eagerly for the signature of “ The Student in Arms." At intervals 
through the summer, autumn and winter these articles appeared ; in April, 
1916, they were collected in book form under the familiar title The Student in 
Arms, and before the end of the year had run into nine editions. In 1917, after 
his death, a second series of his Spectator articles, practically all of them written 
in France, some in the trenches, appeared. Both books werc reprinted again 
and again, finally in pocket editions, and can be often picked up still in secondhand 
shops for a shilling. Let anyone who has never read them seize the first chance 
of such a “ book bargain,” for even if the author is nothing to him and the war 
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itself so much mere history, he will find these papers still have powerto set his heart 
on fire. Nothing written in our country during the first half of the war gives so 
true and unaffected a pi€ture of England at her best or of the plain man, with 
all his faults, transfigured by his opportunity. There is such an understanding of 
the deep feeling which hides itself, for very shyness, under the Englishman’s 
cloak of jesting inconsequence, such radiant faith in the few pages of Don’t 
Worry, so simple a gallantry in a piture like The Honour of the Brigade. There is 
no better analysis of ourselves than Ax Englishman philosophizes, and no morc 
splendid epitapn of the Elder Brethren than Of Some who were lost, and afterward 
were found. The favourite essay of all, reprinted in booklet form to satisfy The 
demand of thousands who drew inspiration and comfort from it, was surely the 
Beloved Captain, Donald’s affectionate tribute to his ideal officer, Captain Hardy, 
in whose platoon he served as an N.C.O. for six months. Anyone whose mind 
is like to be poisoned by the lurid one-sidedness of some recent “ best sellers ” 
among war books, should take a course of The Student in Arms; he will then 
know, beyond any shadow of doubt, what some men thought and felt and aimed 
at and accomplished, not in the retrospect of ten years after, but in the very 
midmost of the fire. We who lived with him and were his friends constantly 
saw him putting his thoughts on paper in Bermondsey, but we never expected 
them to reach morc than two or three pairs of eyes. The war, all unexpectedly, 
offered him his opportunity and his incalculable audience, and at the same time 
liberated his spirit so that he spoke plain. Not only was he “ worthy ” (as his 
editor wrote) “to be named /aison officer between the nation and its Army,” 
but to be the spokesman and interpreter of the nation itself. People who had 
sore need of encouragement felt here “an inspiring spirit, an invisible fame 
that burnt in the man like a lamp, a lamp lit by the hand of God.” 

Donald had now not only risen to the height of his literary power; he was 
living among men and for men as he had always wished to do, and he was “ finding 
himself." I cannot forbear recalling a correspondence we had at this time. 
For several months in the winter of '15 my job found me in a base camp, surely 
onc of the most wretched in France. The camp itself lay in the shadow of a huge 
munition works and its huts were built on the refuse cinders from the furnaces, 
now beaten by men’s boots into a penetrating black dust in dry weather and a 
coal-black slime in wet. Its inhabitants at that time were of two classes, an- 
tagonistic to one another. About half the men were “ heroes of Mons,” as the 
home papers then called them—regular soldiers of no more “ fighting value,” 
the jetsam of the first Expeditionary Force. Sick, broken-spirited, in some cases 
half-demented men, they would, if taken out of uniform, represent exactly the 
population of an ordinary casual ward. The other half were young soldiers of a 
Territorial unit, a battalion which had disgraced itself by leaving its trenches, 
with its officers, on its first tour of duty up the line. There were some decent 
N.C.O.s who felt their position very keenly, but I prefer to say nothing of the 
officers. The young soldicrs mounted headquarter guards everlastingly, the old 
soldiers did the most menial fatigues of the base, and were amply described by 
their official title of ** Base Details." A labour company of fine old Tyneside 
dockers, some over sixty, were added later and cheered the camp up by habitually 
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gtzrc'rg at attention with clay pipes in their mouths, in bland indifference to their 
inefficient sergeant-major. And indeed the camp had nced of a touch of humour. 
It was handled by the base authorities with a kind of petty perversity which 
pushed the best men in it (and there were some really good men) into despair. 
Behind its barbed wire was to be found every sordid vice and petty meanness 
known to demoralised men ; suicide for sheer misery was not unknown. With 
scarcely any need for exaggeration all the ingredients of a really nasty and perhaps 
profitable “war book " were present. These conditions, combined with the 
cold and rain of a very bleak winter, caused me to write, I suppose, a pretty 
depressed letter to Donald. In reply he flashed out fiercely, as he would sometimes 
do. Не told me I had got the wrong perspective (and I realised that he was right), 
that the things I had seen and described “ simply don’t happen” in the Army 
or the show could never go on, that in so great a day and cause such men as 
these, however unfortunate, must be disregarded as of no account. He spoke 
with 2n almost flaming exaliation of the cause itself and thanked God that 
at last one could find something big enough to forget “one’s rotten little 
self" in. Among far older men than those I was secing all day long he had 
indeed become, with a complete self-giving, one of the “ crowd." He had found 
himself by losing himself at last. 

While still in hospital in England he received his commission as a Gunner. 
He was miserable at leaving old friends in the Rifle Brigade, but started at once to 
prepare for his new job. Before the year was out he did actually ask to relinquish 
his commission, but instead he was transferred as a subaltern to the Warwicks. 
Before he returned to France he told me—as we rode in the cab to old Tom’s 
funeral—that at last he saw his way clear to taking orders if he survived the war. 
In May, 1916—just a year since he had first gone out as an N.C.O.—-he went over 
as an officer with his regiment. 

It was the morning of October 12, on the Somme. Just before “ Zero hour,” 
say those who were there, the Student in Arms knelt down in the trench for a 
moment among his men. He had time to remind them of what they already knew— 
“ І wounded—Blighty : if killed—the Resurrection." So saying he “ went over 
the top,” leading them. They staggered for a moment in the tempest of machine 
gun and rifle fire: he rallied them and carried them forward to the taking of their 
objective. And there that night they found him, with his platoon sergeant and 

a few more of his friends, a royal fellowship of death, by his side. His Quest 
was over. He knew the Answer now. BoE 


No Just Cause or Tmpediment 


his marriage, on July 26, to Stella Judith Booth; also to Padre L. G. 
RS APPLETON (London Area) on his engagement to Joyce Clarke; to 
J. Witton Ansrey (Тос Н Drama League) on his engagement to Joan RaDLErr, and to 
Duprey Bensow (Harchills Group) on his engagement to Mary Mitron (Sidcup L.W.H.). 
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ON THEIR LAWFUL OCCASIONS PLATE XXXIII 


1. SawBoNES on honeymoon—beachcombing; 2. Tugsy оп the rocks—at Capri, spotting winkles ; 
3. Pat on the roof—of New June, ironing for L.W.H.; 4. The Tin Hat—on “ Тнк GEN." 


CURTIS A LAKELAND CONFERENCE 


ABOVE: A selection of representatives at the Northern Area Camp Conference at Holehird, 

Windermere, with Leigh Groves and Mrs. Groves, their hosts. Centre: Arthur Lodge and 

Owen Watkins in a strenuous relaxation. BrgLow: A group of the whole Conference taken 
outside the Camp. 


SOUTHERN RALLIES 


> vi 
Ju gees N a 
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East Sussex Кату at Burwash; knotty problems being unravelled in Lionel 


2. Bromtey District Ratty at Chelsfield; a group in front of Chelsfield Church. 


PLATE XXXV 


Meade's garden. 
3. East SUSSEX 


again; a gencral group. 4. Tea-time for BromMtey District. 5. Garner Freeston, Gilbert Williams, 


Victor Evans ( Natal) and Jock Steel, at Chelsfield. 


PLATE XNXVI А NEW LONDON MARK 


The opening of the new Mark XXII at 95, Denmark Hill (sec page 239, July Journal), 
with Harry Willink and L. Prideaux Brune (Central Executive and London Houses 
Committee), the Mayor of Camberwell, Tubby, Lady and Lord Plumer and Tom 

Garaway (London Area Padre). 


“TE DEUM ees 


T M afraid I must confess to being rather susceptible where a pretty face is 
4. concerned, particularly when that face is accompanied by an intelligent look 
and a natural manner. 

The course of duty took me one fine summer evening to a Hostel for Blind 
Women, at which place we were to hold a committee meeting to receive the 
report in conneétion with a féte at which we had recently helped, in aid of the 
funds of the institution. The hostel, a fine old building, situate in well-kept 
grounds, proved an ideal place to spend a few hours, even on business. Arriving 
a little before the schedule time, I, accompanied by another Toc Н bloke, joined 
a few visitors in the Common Room, where the blind girls were entertaining 
themselves around a piano, singing the latest jazz songs. Тһе accompanist 
known locally as ** the blind boy," played as though the instrument was part 
of his being, so perfeétly did he manipulate the keys. This boy, though hardly 
? boy, being about thirty years old, is totally blind, but as a musician he excels. 

We sat a while enjoying this impromptu concert, when, looking around the 
room, I noticed a beautiful girl of twenty-four or twenty-five years, with large 
hazel eyes. Concluding that she, like ourselves, was a visitor, I smiled a greet- 
ing, but though she looked at me she gave no responding smile. Now I am 
naturally shy in the presence of the opposite sex, and not unnaturally felt a little 
pain at this seeming “ cut," though I couldn't but admire the picture she created 
sitting there on a low settee with, through the open window, a bower of roses 
as background. 

After a while, my friend asked this young lady to oblige us with a song, and 
іп an undertone astounded me by saying that she was totally blind, having been 
blinded in an accident four years before. I couldn’t believe it, she looked so 
natural, with no trace of that strained look peculiar to blind persons. How- 
ever, the lady rose from her seat and felt her way to the piano. A wave of pity 
overwhelmed me and a melancholy seized my whole being, to think that this poor 
girl was sightless. There was a hush for a while as the girl took her seat at 
the piano, preferring to accompany herself, and then throwing back her head 
she sang . . .. I awoke from my melancholy, her voice was sweet and pure, 
vibrating with the joy oflife, but the song! In a superb voice she sang, 
“Thanks be to God for roses red . . . sunshine... . skies of blue . . . for 
all the joy that now is mine, thanks be to God." 

My heart stopped and I felt crushed under the weight of a nameless dread. 
I wanted to run out, to get away from myself. 

In a while, the song was ended, and for a moment there was a tense silence, 
then thunderous applause broke out. I found myself applauding as though 
my very life depended upon it, it was the breaking of the strain, the release of 
pent-up emotion. I looked around the room, now blurred through the tears 
that welled up in my eyes. The blind girls were laughing gaily again, the 
visitors were quietly wiping their eyes. The Toc H prayer came to mind: 
*.,..teach us to... practise thanksgiving.” What a lesson! We are 
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poor folks when all’s said and done, however privately, or сусп subconsciously, 
we do pat ourselves on the back, for our “ good works." But a lesson such 
as this knocks us up, it makes us think. 

Thank you, Happy Little Blind Girl, you sce far more of the beauties of God 
then ever we clever-sighted people do, and perhaps you also help us a step nearer 


to God Himself. Thank you. 
ANON. 


A FLYING VISIT FROM GERMANY 


T the end of March we received a letter from a lady who was trying to find accommodation 
4 X for a party of German Public School Boys from Bonn, on the Rhine. When we were 
able to tell her that we could accommodate the party she was more than delighted, having 
received so many letters from people who were unable to do so. At any rate, on Wednesday, 
June 25, twenty-one boys, aged from 17 to 22, arrived with Dr. R. T. Backes, their form-master, 
after an uneventful journey from Cologne. Dr. Backes knows London better than many 
Londoners, so that the daily programme of the party was always an interesting one, and I am 
sure that during their week in Town they managed to sce more of London than the average 
Londoner has seen in years! 

We slept the party here at Talbot House in the big Concert Hall, where the piano was seldom 
silent after 7 a.m. until they left the House after breakfast. А full-sized Ping-Pong Table served 
admirably as a dining table, and breakfast and supper were partaken of in the old Overseas Office 
which is shortly to be turned into a Common Room. 

During their short stay here the party was very interested in All Hallows, the only regret in 
conneétion with their visit there being that they missed seeing R.101, which they had been 
very keen to compare with the Graf Zeppelin. On the second evening we went up to Mark 
VII, where the party enjoyed an excellent Guest-night with Basil Tilley speaking about “ Little- 
Known London.” After the talk the Germans entertained us with several songs to the ac- 
companiment of a guitar, which instrument caused a certain amount of mirth to the lads when 
referred to by a member of Mark VII as “ the machine!" On the third evening we went over 
to the Webbe Institute, where the new Club Manager, G. le M. Bowen, a member of Mark II, 
showed us all round the building. On another day, accompanied by members from Mark VII 
and Pierhead House, we made a very pleasant journey by bus to Hampton Court, cating our 
lunch in the gardens close to the Star and Garter Home at Richmond. 


But the experience that probably left the most lasting impressions on them was on their last 
full day, when we spent most of the morning at the Royal Albert and King George V. Docks, 
being shown the cold-storage plant and other items of great interest. We were back at Talbot 
House at 12.45 p.m. and left again by motor coach at 1 p.m. for Eton, where four members of 
the Eton College Group took us round and the Vice-Provost Stood us a superb tea. Leaving at 
6.15 p.m. we rcturned through some of the most beautiful of English scenery round Virginia 
Water. On the morning of their departure a member of Tower Hill Group took some of them 
to see an Elementary School in working order, while others remained behind indulging in 
skittles. Dulwich College was also included in their programme, Dr. Backes knowing one of 
the masters there. 

At any rate they all seemed to enjoy their Хау here, and in the last letter received from Dr. 
Backes he mentioned how surprised are the people in Bonn at the many and varied impressions 
of their visit that the boys have. Incidentally, Dr. Backes made the expedition under a fire of 
criticism from his fellow-mastets, so that the tour was really in the nature of a pioneering experi- 
ment as far as Bonn was concerned, and if the experiment has succeeded, some good has been 
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done. It is only natural that these Germans’ impressions should be varied, seeing that during 
one weck in London they managed to sce the Docks, All Hallows Church, Dulwich College, 
Eton College and “'ТҺе Webbe,” as well as the numerous other places of interest such as 
museums, ctc., which they visited. Besides, they had never met tea (the beverage) or Тос Н (the 
tonic) before! Dr. Backes, whose address is Bonn, Nasse-strasse 5, will be very glad to see 
Toc H fellows who may be in the neighbourhood of the town at any time. 

I don't know whether any English schools are attempting any similar schemes as this, but if 
they are not it seems quite time that youngsters from this country should be encouraged to sec 
Germany, and that it should not be left to older fellows only to get to know their point of view. 

It is intercsting to note that during the last буе weeks at least 36 Germans have had lunch here, 
including 9 from Hamburg, 3 from Konigsberg, 2 from Berlin and 22 from Bonn, as well as a 
Dutchman from The Hague and a Swede, all of whom have tasted Talbot House fare, 

G. B. 


Another School Visit From Rhiacland 

A little earlier—on Whit Monday, June 9—an cleven of German boys, with their delightful 
Master, Herr Walther Tappen, from a school at Diiren, near Cologne, visited England under 
Toc П auspices. They began with supper at Barkis’ house, and stayed for the inside of a week 
at Pierhead House, Wapping. London provided them with not only some exhausting sight- 
seeing but with a good deal of ‘foc Н fellowship ; they had, for instance, a first-rate welcome 
at a Guest-night at two London Houses, where they gave songs certainly as good as they got. 
The second weck of their stay was spent at Christ’s Hospital. This was, in a sense, a return visit, 
fora dozen Christ’s Hospital boys had been in the Toc H party which visited Germany in 1928. 
(A similar return visit of German schoolboys to Gresham’s School, Holt, another of the English 
public schools which joined our 1928 party, took place in 1929, and the success of their visit 
encourages us to continue the plan with other schools, wherever opportunity offers.) On their 
return home Herr Tappen wrote to the Warden of Mark II that they had had “a topping time 
at Christ’s Hospital," and continued: “ Three weeks have elapsed since that wonderful evening 
which my pupils and I had the privilege of spending in your beautiful House. How often in 
the meantime did we think and talk of the very kind reception with which we met and of the 
many impressive events of that night by which we were quite overwhelmed | What a marvellous 
impression the mecting left on the minds of the boys you may gather from the fact that, in the 
following days, they asked me dozens of times whether they might get the Тос Н badge. In 
the morning after the meeting I took them all to All Hallows Church, and here again I noticed 
how interested they were in the whole idea. And ten days later, at Ostend on our way from 
the beach to the station, some of the boys asked me again what in reality Toc H meant and what 
it Stands for, and they discussed how far the Toc H ideas are resembling the teachings of Christ. 
I can only say that it was a most interesting and stirring meeting which set us thinking and con- 
sidering for quite a long time, me and the boys. Let me thank you once more for all the kind- 
ness shown to me and my pupils on a memorable night which 1 shall never forget and which, 
l am sure, all the boys will retain in their memories." 


NOTICES FOR TOC H MARKS | 

The habit of putting up notices, for the most part bright, brief and brotherly, was strong, 
as every member knows, in the Old House at Poperinghe, and has never been lost in Toc H 
since. Mark I made a good start with them in 1920 and nearly every Toc Н room in the world 
has since followed suit. Some units have their own tame artists; others are rather at a loss 
for talent. And now a series of such notices (reproduced in miniature on Plate XX XT) are 
available to everyone. Тһе artist is our old friend “ Ack Ack " Moore of All Hallows, and the 
notices, printed well on cards 7 in. by то io., can be obtained, price 3d. each, from All Hallows 
Porchroom, Byward Strect, E.C.5. 
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EAST MIDLANDS IN THE SALIENT 


FRIDAY, June 6. The 6.43 from London Road bore a precious load—East Midlands Pilgrims, 
all (to use words of Tubby’s own) “ with their faces turned towards Calvaty " and filled with 
the urge to learn something of human's counterpart of that glorious sacrifice. 

Deck chairs, rugs, a glorious full moon and a sca like the proverbial mill pond, quicted trepid 
hearts and combined to provide an experience none will readily forget. So the midnight boat 
brought alternately laughter and periods of quict peace (sleep and otherwise) to land us at 
Dunkerque at 6.30 a.m., whence away to the Seaman’s Mission, where an hour's wait for break- 
fast provided Opportunity for Siders to demonstrate a somewhat inconsistent ability for darts. 

A trusty Belgian "bus conveyed “the troops” to Pop., whilst Siders and Peter pointed out 
items of interest in the shape of still sturdy machine-gun shelters, dugouts, old C.C.S.’s and the 
like as we entered the salient. Incidentally, the Belgian frontier guard, armed to the teeth 
but grinning amiably withal, made the customary examination of nothing whatever and thoroughly 
deserved the cheer they received when the barrier was lifted. А half-hour $tay in Pop., 
our first acquaintance with The Old House, was hallowed by prayers in the Upper Room. 

After lunch at Skindles (Ypres), a party of us journeyed via the Cloth Hall and Cathedral 

to the Menin Gate and thence to the Menin Road South Military Cemetery with its semicircular 
entrance guarded by a high Latin cross. We returned to Ypres for tea, after which an advance 
party of four reconnoitred around the ramparts and discovered old fortifications and shelters 
(tunnels and dugouts) leading from the rampart top to within a foot or so of the surrounding 
moat. During the return home we four spent a most peaceful time in the Lille Gate Ramparts 
Cemetery, a situation full worthy of those it commemorates, partly enclosed by trees and bounded 
by the peaceful moat pool. Just one reed-warbler was breaking the silence, thereby enhancing 
the wonderful stillness ; each human memorial was garlanded with its own tiny flower garden. 
Dinner and a Guest-night followed, when Siders, full length upon his back, addressed the ceiling 
in his best style and conveyed to us the greatness of Tommy's job, his cheery good humour and 
something of the meaning of thc sacrifice of exhilarant youth which took place around us, and 
Peter followed with a short sketch of what was before us, with occasional lapses into historical 
facts and figures. Апа so to bed. 


SunpaAy, June 7. Eight o'clock saw a goodly collection of C. of Е.’ at St. George's 
English Church, when Siders assisted in the administration of Communion. 

At то o'clock we boarded our trusty 'bus, armed with lunch bags, cameras and full stomachs— 
first Stop Kemmel, where we climbed the hill and saw with new eyes the horse-hoe ridges wholly 
about Ypres, formed by Hills бо and 62, Messines, “ Whiteshect,"" and Passchendacle, and heard 
of the capture of the Hill upon which we stood and the French heroes who were entirely sur- 
rounded and unable to retreat and were scen by one of our aviators stubbornly fighting to the 
last man, just to gain that precious five minutes to enable their more fortunate pals to reform 
and entrench in the valley behind. They are honoured in a xesting-place just half-way down the 
Hill they fought so hard to hold, where their flag flies high and unrestrained and the crucifix 
they loved so much in life finds its way from loving friends to many of their graves. 


A foraging party of seven of us returned to the "bus for the “grub” and reclimbed the Hill 
for lunch. Thence by Wytschaete and Lone Tree Crater—Tubby’s “Peace Pool"— we reached 
Larch Wood Cemetery, where crossing the Belgian Branch railway (that most placid of all 
moving things) we sought and found the grave of Cecil Rushton—that fascinating character of 
whom Tubby so understandingly writes in Plain Tales from Flanders—an intrepid, adventurous 
soul of whom one must read to appreciate. Hills 62 and бо were then visited. At the latter 
we inspected the line of trench preserved in old-time style and also stayed for tea at the estaminet 
kept by a Bermondsey bloke and his Belgian wife, to come away with souvenirs of the visit. 
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We entered Sanétuary Wood Cemetery in a silence which could be felt and one instin&ively 
knew that a climax of our Pilgrimage was near. Gilbert Talbor's grave stands among the rest 
—yet set alone—and the half-circle of pilgrims formed and sang “ The Inheritance " and offered 
the Toc Н and L.W.H. Prayers with hearts filled with the sorrow and joy one can never quite 
separate in the knowledge of so glorious a sacrifice. The horror of the first Viamenwerfer 
attack at a point a little further on © got over,” and we listened, without a desire to smile, of 
the sentry who complained to the inspeéting officer that “ the sun was rising in the wrong place ” 
—a terrible dawn indeed, for Gilbert Talbot had perforce to order his men, just retired to rest, 
to counter-attack when his pal, Keith Rac, had died with his men in an attempt to hold San&uary 
Wood. Stand on this spot and hear how Neville Talbot heard of his brother’s death, to crawl 
out and scarch for him in that stricken wood and bring him back to perpetual memory in Toc H, 
and you live indeed—for where else is one closer to the souls of the Elder Brethren ? 

Dinner at Skindles introduced us to Toc H Poplar, and we arrived at the Menin Gate in 
time for the Last Post at 9.0 p.m. Two Belgian buglers provided a thrilling experience. 
Returning by the ramparts, by moonlight, the wide moat and the Lille Gate Memorial at the 
end of our walk provided a fitting benediction to a wonderful day. 


Wnuit-Monpay, June 8. At 7.30 the party boarded the train for Pop., for Communion 
in the Upper Room of the Old House, an hour none will ever forget, and which I dare not 
attempt inadequately to describe. Breakfast at Skindles (Pop.) sustained us back to Ypres, 
to catch our 'bus, when, armed once more with lunch bags, we set out for St. Julian, where 
the Canadian Memorial—that downward gazing warrior with so touching an expression— 
surrounded by Canadian shrubs, rocks and flowers, and a complete atmosphere of its Mother 
Country, held us thrilled by the courage of 16,000 of Canada’s sons who marched knowingly and 
unprotected into the deadly fumes of the first German gas attack—to save Ypres once again 
and hallow that arca with the bodies of 2,000, for whom the trumpets sounded. Thence via 
Abram’s Heights, Staying at the New Zealand Memorial—that high obelisk—to Passchendaele. 

The party then disappeared in Tynecot Cemetery. I say disappeared advisedly, and with a 
respect born of the experience, for upwards of 35,000 Elder Brethren lie here and a crescent- 
shaped colonnaded memorial bounds the whole of one side in memory of 30,000 others who 
died around Passchendacle, and who have no known graves. Polygon Wood and Cemetery next 
claimed us, and we climbed the many steps up to the high Australian Memorial, and, looking 
down over the new Wood springing up below, listened to Sir Philip Gibbs’ record of the 
tenacity and sacrifice of those Australians who held Polygon, and are honoured there. 

Hell Fire Corner and the Menin Road brought us “ home” to a welcome dinner, during 
which the word went round “ Parade at 9.0 p.m. for moonlight hike to Sanctuary Wood." 
Those who went will not forget the quiet, almost real experience of Sanctuary Wood—the 
trenches so perfe&ly preserved that those who had known the place could imagine themselves 


back in 1917—the white moonlight revealing just sufficient to excite the imagination in a 
hundred different ways. 


Wait-Tuespay, JUNE 9. Morning was free till the 12.12 to Pop. pulled out. The time until 
lunch (at Skindles, Pop.), was spent in the garden of the Old House, and a memorable 
" Guest-night? was commenced about 3.0 p.m. in the garden of the Old House, during which 
a telegram of “love and best wishes”? was despatched to Tubby, Siders was presented with a 
15-gallon Belgian straw sunhat, suitably inscribed, and we sang, argued and had tea. 

Nine o’clock found us all in the Upper Room, where, to three of us at any rate, the Pilgrimage 
in Belgium ended with an experience too deep to write on. 

The ’bus ride to Dunkerque provided a succession of songs—some so old that the words 
came uneasily to the lips—and а good crossing (a Ше bumpier this time) landed us back on 
English soil for a real English breakfast at St, Pancras at 9.0 a.m. F. G. B. 
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“OURSELVES” AGAIN 


^T ss JourNAL of August, 1928, contained an article on “ Ourselves,” dealing quite blatantly 
with its own history (from the days of the old News Sheet which Mus used to “Gestetner” 
in the small hours in 1921-1922 up to date) and with that of its contemporaries in Toc H Overseas. 
The advent of the “ silly season ” in journalism (the sea serpent and the buried treasure gallcon 
generally bob up in August newspapers) seems to excuse a little more on the same subje&. 
The whole point of these present notes is to elicit constru&ive criticism from readers. The 
editorial staff, after all, does not run the JOURNAL for its own amusement (though it can't deny 
that it finds much happiness in the job) but for the information, instruction and entertain- 
ment of the family of Toc Н all over the world. And the only touchstone of the Journat’s 
value is the general feeling of readers that they are being informed, instructed and entertained. 
We have heard of one or two meetings of Toc H units lately (we hear of such at intervals 
and expect always to hear of them) in which members have groused at the JournaL, When 
the meeting as a whole is pressed for an opinion it is found, as a rule, that the criticisms “ cancel 
each other out." The articles are too highbrow, say several—they are well worth reading, 
however stiff they look at first sight, say others. ‘There is too little Branch news (especially 
about “ our Branch ”) says one—'* Who wants to read Branch news anyway ?" says his neighbour. 
** What is the point of that article," says another, “ when there is nothing actually about Toc H 
in it ? "—Aand “ For goodness sake let's get a bigger view of things," answers his fellow-member. 
“What has a South African Birthday Festival got to do with us in good old Gorgonzola?" 
asks this man in England—and “ Why should Gorgonzola (Eng.) make such a song about its 
bazaar ? ” says that man in Natal. The editorial staff (its grave sympathy with all these outraged 
members occasionally tempered by a pensive smile across the editorial table) realises the difficult 
position it isin. Тос Н membership is made up of every conccivable kind of man and mind 
the world over; what suits the duke bores the dustman, what amuses the dustman pains the 
professor, what impresses even the professor leaves the insurance clerk quite cold. And so our 
aim is, in as many issues as possible, to purvey a little to suit every taste. We realise that what 
is one man’s meat is another man’s poison—so when you sce an article that seems to be contained 
in a blue bottle with a red “ Danger ” label on it, leave it corked and turn hastily to the next 
page. This advice we have several times given in answer to complaints, notably in the case 
of a reader (name since forgotten) whose pen trembled with rage when he received his JOURNAL 
for June, 1929, and discovered a portrait of Tubby as a very juvenile cricketer in it. — ** What 
possible interest is this picture to anyone ?" he wrote. “ ТЕ there is any more of this nonsense 
I am off and resign my membership." We replied humbly that quite likely the offensive picture 
was already hanging up in Toc H rooms in South America or over the beds of less intelligent 
members than himself ; we ventured to point out that even if he tore it out and destroyed it, he 
would still have 48 pages of reading and seven full-page plates for his 6d, 
Every man who finds this or that article or item of news in a given number superfluous has 
a perfeét right to his opinion; but when he finds #ożhing in the book to suit him, he would do the 
editors a kindness by writing to say so. Toc Н scems to us to mean that all men should make 
the best of body, mind and spirit. The spirit is not negleétcd in our pages and the open-air 
enjoyments of the body often get an innings—-and few complain. The trouble seems to arise 
chiefly when some readers are invited to take their minds out for gentle exercise along some 
road they don't happen to have travelled before. In February (the issue is sold out) we “flew a 
kite” of a highbrow pattern—we printed an article on such a remote subject as the story of an 
Italian town in ancient times. It was, as we said frankly at the time, a bit of a leg-pull. More 
letters of thanks reached the editorial table for that article than for any other of recent years ; 
the objectors (we have heard rumours of quite a number) did not put their protests on paper, 
and we hope they found some compensation in other pages. And for the last six months we have 
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been running a serics of "chats" on books (Of Books There is No End) with theideathata good many 
readers read and would like suggestions about books (in the cheapest editions obtainable) which 
perhaps take them into new ficlds. It is also probably true that Toc H as a whole could widen its 
horizon and increasc its rise of life by reading more than most of us do—and so the series offer 
gentle hints in this direction. “ What has literature to do with Toc H ? ” one obje&or is reported 
as asking ; and another said, truly, that “ One can get that sort of thing in a literary paper." The 
answer to the first secms to us to be “ A lot," and to the second that he could but probably 
doesn’t. To be fair you might, of course, say that we ought also to have a regular series on 
Wireless, Gardening, and Rabbits for Profit. If each number of the JouRNAL were five times 
its present size we probably should, but these important subjeéts seem, on the whole, less vital 
to the Toc H spirit and those who pursue them seem to have other regular channels of informa- 
tion. 

Опе other point—sometimes lately members have said (this is nothing new) thata convincing 
proof of the Journat’s dullness is that its circulation is falling off. Without claiming that the 
circulation is what it might be if we could produce the perfeét article, we give the figures of 
JouRNALS printed in different months (in most cases the stock which remains unsold at H.Q. 
is very small, in some cases it was quite inadequate and subsequent requests have had to be turned 
down for lack of a single copy). 


1922, July (Vol. I, No. 1) 2,000 1929, April 2 .. 10,600 1930, January .. “ы *r3,600 
1925, November Ўт 5,500 » Mav e +. 10,700 i ергпату д +. 12,000 
1926, November 2; 6,500 4, june cd -. 10,9900 » March Be а ТОГО 
1927, November e 8,200 ci uly, ЛА +. 10,900 рти а С^ BAREO 
1928, November vn ТОБОО ns, GAUBSES 52 .. *II,000 » May ae .. 12,800 
1929, January .. “ж *II,000 у. "October -. 10,900 » June F +. 12,900 

» February.. -. 10,600 » November ++ 11,500 » July Ns +. 12,900 

"Marcha es i 19,000. , December .. 11,800 August  .. 13:000 


* January (Birthday Festival report) and August (when a Summer Double Number) are always in special 
demand—but it will be noticed that this demand becomes normal before the end of the year in question. 

But now quite enough of editorial notions. What the editorial staff (how grand that sounds 
—and how simple and friendly it looks face to face!) sincerely seeks is criticism which will help 
us all to get what we want in these pages. We therefore invite letters from readers for and 
againff the JOURNAL as it stands—giving you why and wherefore. Every writer must give his 
name and unit, as the usual guarantee of good faith, but these (unless he so wishes) will not be 
published. If enough material comes in thus by September r5, it will be published in the 
October JOURNAL. 


The Friend ly Critic 


Here is an excellent example of what we mean—a reader’s complaint about the type (designed 
in 1540 by Claude Garamond, the French Royal Printer), in which the JourNAL has been 
printed since July, 1923 :— 

Dearest Sir, 

I must protest most earnestly against the b—sted — which stubbornly persists in standing 
over the апа Æ in your JouRNAL. You may esteem it Stylish.  AGually, it is stupid. І can 
neither understand nor stand it. 

Yours respectfully, 
Distracted. 


Our Centenary 


In December, 1930, the Toc Н Jounnat reaches its Hundredth Number. То celebrate this 
“centenary " an illustrated supplement, of considerable interest (it is hoped) to all, will be issued 
with the December number. In anticipation of that event the Summer Double Number, 
as it has bcen called by courtesy since 1924, does not appear this August. 
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HAND ON THE LIGHT 


As Toc H spreads round the world the problem of keeping the whole scattered Family in 
touch increases. One symbol and ceremony has become universal in Toc H and helps us, 
wherever we may be, to realise the community of spirit among us all—the Light and the words 
which accompany its shining. Toc H Australia, by a bold touch of the imagination, made use 
of the ceremony of Light at their Birthday Festival in May, 1929, to bring us all together. 
Kindling their own Lamps and Rushlights at their Festival they invited Toc H in rotation, 
country by country, continent by continent, to pick up the flame and pass it on, until (as an 
observer high above the earth might be pictured sceing it) the light had girdled the globe and 

returned, twenty-four hours later, to Western Australia whence it had started. In this “ Chain 

of Light" a great number of units took thcir part and there is a very common desire to see 

this simple symbolic a& repeated. The Birthday Committee in England thercfore invite those 
Branches and Groups which wish to co-operate to note the following arrangements :— 

1. On Friday, December 5 (a few days before the anniversary of the birth of Toc H in Poperinghe 

fifteen years ago) at 9 p.m., the Lamp will be lit in the restored Upper Room of Talbot House, 

Poperinghe—if possible by Tubby himself. From this historic starting-point the Light will travel 


westwards, thus :— 
2. On Friday, December 5, at 9 p.m. (by their own time) all units in England and Belgium and 
West of Greenwich meridian (2.0. in West Africa, West Indies, Canada, U.S.A., South America) are 


invited to hold the ceremony of “ Light.” 
3. On Saturday, December 6, at 9 p.m. (by their own time) all units East of Greenwich meridian 
(i.c. New Zealand, Australia, Malay States, India, East and South Africa, Rhodesia, Egypt, Malta, 


Germany) are invited to do the same. ; 
4. At the same hour on Saturday the Lights of home units assembled at their Area Birthday 


Festivals in London and elsewhere will be lit to “ receive back " the Light which by then will have 
circled the world and Tubby may broadcast a few minutes' message. 
Jt is left to all units to decide whether they shall co-operate or not, and what form the rest 


of the evening's programme shall take. “ Our furthest kindred in Toc Н "—those scattered 
individual members out of reach of any unit at the time— may also like to keep the silence with 
us and have the whole Family in remembrance before some light of their own at the same hour. 


MULTUM IN PARVO 


Ø Branches and Groups are warned against Westgate, Honlcy, near Huddersfield ; King’s 


CapraIN Francis PINEO, representing himself 
a member of Wellington Branch, N Z. 
@ Secretaries’ List: Additions and Alterations. 

(а) New Groups: BrocKLEY, W. S. Page, 
53, Elgin Road, Addiscombe, Surrey; 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN, C. D. Brayshaw, “ Camc- 
roons," Middle Hill, Englefield Green, Surrey ; 
NonwicH HEIGHAM, К. W. Dean, 54, White- 
hall Road, Norwich; SnHeEpsHep, J. W. 
Stevenson, 55, Leicester Road. 

(2) Change of Secretary: ACCRINGTON, Е. 
Ingham, 6, Garden Strect; BRAMHALL, A. 
Chamberlain, 136, Bramhall Lane, Bramhall, 
Cheshire; BunrLEvy, W. Н. Brow, 11, Ash 
Grove, Burley, Leeds ; Bury, C. Charlesworth, 
428, Manchester Road ; Ciayron, S. Cooke, 
6, Seymour Road, Clayton, Manchester ; 
Eron CorrEGr, С. Alington, Baldwin's Bec, 
College, Windsor; Номіғү, A. Broadbent, 
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Lynn, S. С. Steward, 4, Queen's Avenue, Wis- 
bech Road; Lertsron, S. Woodroffe, 13, 
Eastwood House ; Liverpoon, Е. С. Melsher, 
12, Catherine Strect ; Mark VII, J. B, William- 
son, 15, Fitzroy Square, W.1; NEWTON-IN- 
MakrnFIELD, H. A. Bailey. 120, Market 
Street, Earlestown, Lancs. ; PETERBOROUGH, 
К. T. Muir, “ Pentlands," Moorfield Road; 
Prescor, P. Macnaught, 49, Kemble Street ; 
Ramsborrom, W. Fearful, 295, Rochdale Road, 
Shuttleworth. | Overseas— Canada :. HAMILTON 
(Ont), Н. Hough, 115, Hughson Street, 
South Hamilton, Ontario. М. Z.: CHRIST- 
CHURCH, D. Turnbull, 7o, Chester Street. 
(c) Corrections: — Mip-SussEX — Secretary's 
address should be Eastbourne (wo? Lewes); 
PETERBOROUGH should be a Group, not a 
Branch; Wesr WickHAm Secretary's address 
should be Pickhurst (wot Penshurst Rise). 


Synonyms THE BOOK YOU MUST 


HAVE ER 1930—Antonyms 
The Most Wonderful Production! 


NEW EDITION FEBRUARY 1930 NOW READY. 200,000 SOLD ABSOLUTELY 
UP-TO-DATE 


— 


SPECIAL OFFER 


THIS FAMOUS BOOK OF AUTHORITY ву Experts. Entirely New and Revised Edition—Just Ready 
NEW DICTIONARIES of FAMOUS PEOPLE Past and Present in Science, History, Politics, Art, etc, 


New February The best book of Universal 

Information on the Market— 

A good education brings 
success 


Foreign Words and 
Phrases, eto. 

NEW GEOGRAPHICAL 
SUPPLEMENT 
Edited by ERNEST Үоомс, 
BSc, F.RGS., Joint 
Autbor of The Human 
Geographies. 


The new features include 

SYNONYMS & ANTONYMS. 

Over 180,000 coples are al- 

ready in the homes ot satis- 
fled buyers 


“A LIBRARY IN A 
VOLUME" 


THE RIGHT WORD AND ITS 
RIGHT PRONUNCIATION 


Articles in Literature, Speak- 
ing nnd Writing English, 
Wiroless, Geography, etc. 
Historical, Biographical, 
Biblical, Scientifle, and Lit- 
erary Sections. 


Makes all strange words 
familiar and is invaluablo In 
every branch of study, 
especially for young people. 


Examine it FREE 


It. D. Liverpool. Dec., 1929 

“Words cannot convey 
appreciation of your wonder- 
ful book. It ia tho envy of 
all my friends, a miniature 
encyclopaedia, worth its 
weight in gold.” 


A BRITISH DICTIONARY 


THE ''KING'S ENGLISH”’ 
DICTIONARY IS A BRITISH 
DICTIONARY, compiled by 
British Exports for British 
people. It contains no con- 
fusing American spollings or 
American definitions. It is 
not an Abridged Dictionary. 
It contains useful informa- 
tion only, andis not filled with 
obsolete words. Itis first and 
foremost a completely prac- < 
tical work of referonce. ‘Tho Binding, m 
liko the Dictionary, made to last a lifotimo. 


Over 150,000 EXPERT DEFINITIONS of Words. А BRITISH DICTIONARY 


Serre rt PIER os а Иса RDWEEMOMRUNO M SOT EUMPSCEODIUNO MEM 
THIS | 

To Messrs. BRITISH BOOKS Ltd., 86, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
FREE COUPON Pleaso send mo, carriage paid, on approval, for fiyo days’ Freo Examination, your ** KING'S 
ENGLISH *' DICTIONARY in one volumo. It is understood that I may return the book to you 
IS on tho sixth day after I receive it, and that there the matter ends. Ifi decide to keep tho book 
| I will sond on tho sixth day п first payment of 2s. 6d., and, beginning 30 days after this first 
ts of 3s., thus completing the purchase price of 326. 6d. 


L >” payment, 10 further monthly paymen 
1 N K E D (or price in cash on tho aixth day, 318.) 


WITH SUCCESS NAME Е о 
ADDRESS Т еб 
festum мож | pare ccs ШЕР I4: es 


Second Edition 


An Outline 
HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT WAR 

By G. V. CAREY А 2 
and Н. 5. SCOTT THE THREE POINTS of this TRIANGLE are: 


With 8 illustrations and 17 maps 1. Many unhappy little ones have 
Large Crown буо. 6s. net. lost home, health and happiness. 
Cheaper edition 3s. 6d. 2. Four thousand of these have found 
them again in the Children’s Home. 
“Will be a hardy perennial . . tis 3. Your generous help is the 
СЕ by вен" The етае means of their continued security. 
“The book is just what many of our NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME 
members want. It is admirably concise. A “pa aped AND ORPHANAGE 
... À perfectly clear and connected 30 BRANCHES 4,000 CHILDREN 
narrative of the War's immense and Principal : Rev. W. Hodson Smith 
tangled history. Toc H Journal. Sir Charlas C^ Waheleld, Bact, C.B.E. 
Sir Thomaa Barlow, Bart., M.D, F.R.S. 
l sA ; Chiof Offices: Highbury Park, London, N.5. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS Remittances may be forwnrded through any Branch 
M Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 | of the Midland Bank, 114. И 
I" = = 
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The Great 
National 
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EVERY THURSDAY. 
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NEWS FROM BRANCHES AND GROUPS 


Owing to great pressure on Space, Branches and Groups are requested in future not to contribute News 
unless of very outstanding general interest. 


London Area 


The London Arca Birthday Festival will 
be held on Saturday, December 6. 

The Third Annual Swimming Gala of the 
Toc H (London) Swimming Club wil be 
held at Great Smith Strect Baths, Westminster, 
on Thursday evening, O&obcr 9. Events 
will be as follows :— 

44 Yards Club Handicap (Entrance Fee, 
rs. 6d.); 220 Yards Club Championship 
(Foster Cup), (Entrance Fee, 2s); Inter- 
Branch and Group Тсат Championship* 
(Entrance Fee, 4s. Team; 4 in cach team, 
to swim 44 yards each) ; 100 Yards Champion- 
ship of Toc H* (Hoye Cup) (Entrance Fee, 
25); Inter Boys’ Club Team Касс (Challenge 
Cup) (Entrance Fee, 2s, Team), open to all 
Boys’ Clubs rug by Toc H Branches and 
Groups ; Ladies Invitation Handicap Team 
Race (Entrance Fee, 4s. Тсат, 4 in each 
team, to swim 44 yards cach); Ladics’ Invita- 
tion Handicap, Two Lengths (Entrance Fee, 
25.) ; Gentlemen's Invitation Handicap, Two 
Lengths (Entrance Fee, 25.). 

Events marked * are open to all members 
and probationers of Toc H. In addition 
to the above there will be a Display of Fancy 
Diving by members of the Amateur Diving 
Association and a Water Polo Match between 
teams of the Royal Air Force and the Metro- 
politan Police. Entries, with entrance fees, 
should be sent on or before Saturday, Sep- 
tember 27, to the Hon. Secretary, John Good- 
willie, 23, Cautley Avenue, Clapham Common, 
S.W.4. 

North Middlesex ЮРИЙ. Branches and 
Groups of North Middlesex turned out in 
Strong force at Grovelands Park on June 21 
and pave a helping hand in conneétion with 
the Fete organised on behalf of the Royal 
Northern Hospital. North Middlesex in 
conjunétion with the North London and 
Barnet Distri&s will be holding a Distri& 
Guest-night at the Wesleyan Hall, Finsbury 


Park, on O&ober 3. Extension at BUSH 
HILL PARK is being planned; it is hoped 
to hold a preliminary meeting in the near 
future. The position at EASTERN EN- 
FIELD is much brighter, and it is hoped that 
the Group will be sanétioned in the near 
future. HACKNEY have a big job at the 
Metropolitan Hospital, Kingsland Road, in 
converting what was a court-yard into a 
garden. 

South-East London Diftrif.—Plans for ex- 
tension are well in hand and there are Gropes 
in existence at Brockley and at Belvedere 
and Erith, DARTFORD have moved into 
new quarters in the old Y.M.C.A., East 
Hill, Dartford, where they now meet on 
Thursday evenings. The Distri& Committee 
are planning a week-end away together to 
discuss the many problems in the distrit, 
in particular the possibilities of increased 
contact with the Regular Army units in 
Woolwich. 

South-West London Diirid.—On O&ober 8 
WANDSWORTH Branch is holding a special 
meeting with the obje& of getting into closer 
touch with existing local men’s organisations. 
BATTERSEA AND CLAPHAM Branch 
co-operated with Oxted and Limpsfield group 
in arranging a successful ten-days camp at 
Oxted for a number of Battersea boys. The 
former colleded the boys, paid all their 
transport expenses and shepherded them 
from town to country. Oxted and Limpsfield 
provided tents, was responsible for the 
catering and found the camp staff. September 
will see a return to full Guest-night pro- 
grammes at MARK II and the other branches. 
A Distri& Guest-night will be held at Mark II 
on Oétober 29. Hardwick, of WANDS- 
WORTH, has been touring the constituency 
in his rdle of Distri& Bursar, explaining Toc H 
finance and London’s part in it. ‘The results 
so far are distin&ly promising—and something 
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more than promising in the majority of cascs. 

West Middlesex — Diffriti.—Branches and 
Groups in the new Distri& have got down to 
the question of consolidation with com- 
mendable enthusiasm and will be looking 
around very shortly for fresh ficlds to con- 
quer at Brentford and Yiewsley. By a happy 
arrangement with the North-West London 
Distri&, West Middlesex members had re- 
served to them a section of the formet’s camp 
at Ruislip at which Padre Appleton put across 
some profound thoughts on the rclation of 
Toc H with the Churches. Club work is 


South of 


On Monday, June 23, ROCHESTER'S 
first birthday and GILLINGHAM'S fourth 
were telescoped into onc festival, crowded by 
representatives from many other Branches and 
Groups. A Birthday Service at the Baptist 
Tabernacle was short but impressive, with 
Light, Re-dedication, and fine sermon by the 
Re&or of Chatham. Nearly eighty sat down 
afterwards to a combined supper and meeting 
in the Oddfellows’ Hall, when both Garner 
Freeston and Barkis, who delightfully sketched 
word portraits of Tubby and Dr. John Stans- 
field and his Bermondsey work, spoke. Music 
and song closed the evening. Rochester have 
now obtained another room in Chatham High 
Street as headquarters and redecorated it. One 
of their present jobs is the cleaning of old St. 
Mary’s Churchyard, which will be brightened 
and beautified by the planting of daffodils. 

Last month, 30 small boys from the slums 
of Somers Town spent a happy time at Brigh- 
ton in the Aquarium and on the beach, in the 
sea and in the sun, as guests of the BRIGH- 
TON Branch. А long day was broken by a 
large and varied lunch and tea, prepared by 
the L.W.H. at the Branch headquarters in 
Tichborne Street. 

SALISBURY and all Eaff Dorset were re- 
presented at the inauguration meeting of 
RINGWOOD on July 4. A procession of 
Lamps and banners assembled on the Grammar 
School lawn and proceeded, singing, to the 
Parish Church, where Padre Brochner, now 
of Mark V and Area Padre, preached on the 
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going strong in the distri. UXBRIDGE, 
in its headquarters above a Stable, has Started 
a weekly evening for the lads of the neighbour- 
hood, and ACTON, in its comfortable 
basement quarters, calls together every week 
lads transferred from the distressed arcas 
of Wales. EALING have turned them- 
selves into decorators and have been making 
their Everyman's Club spick and span for 
the winter evenings, while DENHAM, the 
newest Group, has seized an opportunity 
to start a village group of the Hospital Savings 
Association. 


England 


responsibilities of Toc П. There was a Guest- 
night afterwards. 

One carly summer evening Bournemouth 
Рі met on Badbury, and on another 
WIMBORNE and SWANAGE held a mecting 
in the ruins of Corfe Castle. BOURNE- 
MOUTH, by accepting the offer of the 
Governor of Pokesdown Lads’ Institute to 
become its managers for twelve months, have 
undertaken their biggest job усі, and one 
which will need all the man-power they can 
raise. If the Branch proves itself big enough 
for the job during that time, the whole Trust 
will afterwards be vested in its name. “ Query” 
(W. Guess) has agreed to become warden, and 
should make the ideal man for his adventure. 

For the second year in succession the 
Western Conference was held on the camping 
ground at Dawlish Warren, excellent arrange- 
ments having been made by the EXETER 
Branch. The first session was given over to 
“The Story of the Old House ” and a service 
on Sunday morning was led by Fox of Newton 
Abbot, whose fine address is printed elsewhere 
in this Journat. The second discussion 
centred on Sunday concerts, when TIVER- 
TON recounted their experience in organising 
26 crowded concerts and raising thereby £30 
for local charities. The police had reported 
through them a lessening of young people 
in the streets. TAVISTOCK told of their 
prison visiting at Princetown. Fine weather 
and good bathing helped to make a first-class 
conference, 


Eastern A rea 


On June 13, HITCHIN ran а Whist Drive 
and Dance in aid of their Kiddics’ Outing 
Fund, which went so far beyond their hopes 
that they are now to take a hundred kiddies 
to the sea who have never scen it before, on 
August 16, at Letchworth. The children bring 
their own dinners and teas and train fares are 
provided. LETCHWORTH have Started 
Groping enthusiastically. Seven FELIX- 
STOWE members spent a weck on the Norfolk 


Broads under the Toc H flag, and were pleased 
to meet there another Toc H party from 
DUNSTABLE and to welcome on board for 
one night the secretary of LOWESTOFT at 
Yarmouth. Light was held each night, and 
the party returned to their labours much re- 
freshed. A new corporate job for the Branch 
is to find accommodation for two blind couples 
at the seaside for a week under the King 
Arthur Club for the Blind Scheme. 


East Midlands Area 


BELGRAVE are still pushing on with the 
renovation of their new home, which they 
hope to open in September. Several members 
from COALVILLE spent their Whitsun holi- 
days on the forest rocks with sixteen Boys’ 
Club members, and the happy experience 
gained is going to prove most useful. Branch 
Guest-nights have included a thrilling talk on 
pre-war Russia, a debate, “ 15 Prohibition 
Necessary ?" and a Free Church Padre on 
Toc H and Organised Religion. 

The two-storied building in Chapel Street 
which is to be their new headquarters received 
Scunthorpe recently, and they are now engaged 
in transforming an adjoining storeroom into 
a Chapel. The Rovers, Scouts, Cubs and 
L.W.H. already make good usc of the premises, 
and in the winter it is intended to use the large 
downstairs room—which has a concrete floor 
—as a Boys’ Club on six nights a week. Each 
Saturday afternoon a party from NOTTING- 
HAM bike over to the new Borstal at Lowd- 
han and talk and play games with the boys. 
The Governor returned their visits on July 
6, and explained the whole scheme to the 
Branch. A tennis Tournament in aid of the 
Endowment Fund has been held. 

ROWDITCH simultaneously achieved 


Branch Status and a spring cleaning of their 
headquarters, when Sider came to congratulate 
and enlighten them. A Guest-night discussion 
on Spiritualism, and another joint one on the 
ways and means of mutual help between 
Toc H and L.W.H. have provided two in- 
teresting evenings. Yet another new head- 
quarters approaching habitableness is 
LOUGHBOROUGH'S, now plastered, painted 
and whitewashed. On July 16, the Branch 
gave their Annual Concert to the Convalescent 
Home at Nanpanton, and later met Ibstock 
in a tennis match. ANSTEY, too, opened 
the new rooms on June 17, when Ossey of 
Market Harborough was chief guest and told 
of “Picking the Team for Toc H." On 
June 22, they had over roo old folk and 
cripples as their guests for a motor tour and 
tea at the Cottage on the Woods, Longcliffe. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH held their 
Birthday Service in the Congregational Church 
on July 8, afterwards dedicating their new 
home, and especially the Cuttin Room in 
memory of their late Chairman. Some £220 
was raiscd for the local hospital by a Hospital 
Rag recently organised by the Jobmaster of 
SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD, whose average 
meeting attendance has risen to 20. 


West Midlands Area 


STOKE-ON-TRENT’S Birthday Celebra- 
tions were held on Thursday, June 19, with 
a Thanksgiving Service at Bourne Primitive 


Methodist Church, Longton, conducted by 
Free Church Padre Cook. Herbert Leggett 
preached and also spoke at the Guest-night 
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in the Lecture Hall, ably supported by Recvo. 

The Branches and Groups in Warwickshire 
have been bubbling over with life. The 
Distri& celebrated its first birthday with a 
week-end camp at LADBROKE. Between 
thirty and forty were in “ residence,” including 
Reevo and other folk from Birmingham. 
Four discussion circles took place during the 
week-end, together with some bellringing at 
the delightful little church in the shadow of 
which the camp was held, its site being the 
vicarage grounds. Ladbroke blokes proved 
most excellent hosts. COVENTRY have been 
busy organising their fête, which was favoured 
by fine weather and proved a big success. 
The usual camp for boys is now being ar- 


ranged. RUGBY, having raised £80 by two 
flag days for the blind, have also presented 
a complete wircless equipment to the poor 
law institution. The Hon. Mr. Murray 
Smith will open their féte. Geoffrey Goodall 
is to be ordained at Advent. LEAMINGTON 
and WARWICK were recently able to do a 
job for the Countess of Warwick at a garden 
party to disabled men. Lake-Lake, Hon. 
Registrar of Toc H in Argentine, was secured 
as a speaker one Guest-night recently by 
Leamington, who are losing their Padre, 
Geoffrey Warwick, on his leaving for 
Cheveley, near Newmarket. NUNEATON 
are arranging to take a party of lads to the 
seaside. 


Yorkshire Arca 


YORK Branch has a very attractive summer 
programme which includes visits to the various 
works and places of interest in the city. The 
Gas Works, the Eleétricity Works and the 
Glass Works are all to be seen and tours 
to be made round the older parts of York. 
This should tend to counteraét any slacking 
off during the summer time. They have also 
arranged a joint Guest-night with the neigh- 
bouring Group at MALTON at the end of 
this month. Congratulations to RIPON, in 
the Central Yorks Provisional District, who 
have just been promoted to Group Status, 
and to ELLAND, in the Huddersfield District. 
HOPE, the latest addition to the Sheffield 
Distri&, are going strong. They have fitted 
up an outbuilding of the Birchfield Guest 
House, through the generosity of the owner, 
who is also a member of the Group, as a 
ramblers’ hostel for the use of Toc H members, 
Scouts and organised groups from boys’ 
clubs in Sheffield. The Hostel is run on the 
lines of the youth shelters in Germany, the 
cost being only 1s. per night with cooking 
and washing utensils provided. WEST 
SHEFFIELD are also doing useful work in the 
tramping line in the organising of rambles 
for the deaf and dumb into the Peak District. 

An excellent week-end camp was run by 
the RETFORD Group, out of whose 16 
members 15 turned out. Quite a large por- 
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tion of the week-end was devoted to the study 
of Toc Hand its various aspeéts. NEWLAND 
Group, in the Hull Distriét, have now settled 
down in their new headquarters. One out- 
Standing event in their programme was а 
Guest-night run by their probationers cen- 
tircly. It was a most entertaining evening and 
distin& originality was shown. Amongst 
others, MARK X (HULL) Branch are helping 
to refloat the Newton Boys’ Club. Itis hoped 
that most of the work will be done by 


the boys themselves through their own 
Committees. BEVERLEY have just had 
their new banner dedicated. Their last 


mecting in June was spent in going round the 
fine old Minster there with the COTTING- 
HAM Branch. 

News comes of a great job done by members 
of a Grope in the Leeds District, AIREDALE. 
The recent great calamity there, in which 
twelve people were killed through an ex- 
plosion at the chemical works, found Toc H 
ready to render assistance. Within half an 
hour of the explosion, their team was directing 
homeless people to shelters, and later, with the 
help of others, fed them. During the week- 
end following they were ever present and 
helping to transport and house those whose 
homes had been shattered. The Grope was 
split up into teams and, by working in relays, 
were able to assist during the next week. 


North Western Area 


This year KIRKBY STEPHEN Group 
again organised a summer camp for a party 
of boys from an industrial centre, this time 
sixteen in number and drawn from Elswick, 
Newcastle. The camp, which lasted a week, 


was housed in three tents lent by the local 
Scouts at Brougham Farm, with the permission 
of Mrs. Bainbridge. The whole thing, includ- 
ing a Sunday evening Camp Service, was a great 
success. 


Ireland B Northern Section 


The seventh supper in commemoration of 
the battle of the Somme has been held in 
BELFAST. Representatives of all units in 
the North, including L.W.H., were present, 
and there were also four members of the 
modern Army and six members of Young 
Farmers’ Clubs. А silent toast in memory of 
the fallen was drunk with a response, “ And 
us they trusted," Padres Paton and McConnell 
were among the speakers. he Newsboys аге 


in new premises, and had an excursion on 
July 14. LURGAN have a Boys’ Camp at Bally- 
ferris, and ARMAGH have had an excursion 
for cripples. KNOCK wound up the season 
with an amusing entertainment. CARRICK- 
FERGUS have been collecting money for 
hospitals. The L.W.H. organised a joint 
picnic on June 28 to the Jobbie, 29 turning 
up. A regular staff at the Prison classes next 
winter is a chicf need. 


W ales 


Our Annual Summer Féte and Rally took 
place on July 12 in glorious weather at Gnoll 
Park, Neath. The proceedings were opened 
by Councillor Davies, ex-Major of Neath, 
who gave a civic welcome on behalf of the 
Town to Lady Byass, widow of the former 
Chairman of Toc H in South Wales. Before 
Lady Byass declared the Fête open, Pat Leonard, 
whom we were delighted to welcome on his 
first visit to South Wales, celebrated “ Light." 
The Lamp of Maintenance for Wales was 
brought from Llandaff Cathedral by Stan 
Scott, Secretary of Llandaff Group. The 
setting for the ceremony was most picturesque. 
The National Lamp was set up on a table 
immediately under a huge oak, and behind 
Pat Leonard were grouped the Banners and 
Rushlights of many of our Welsh units, the 
members standing round in a large circle and 
outside them again grouped several hundred 
of the general public. Lady Byass gave a 
short but very telling address. Sir Geoffrey 
Byass, our Chairman, briefly thanked the 
Civic Authorities of Neath for their welcome, 
and Councillor Owen, Chairman of the Féte 
and formerly jobmaster of the Neath Group, 


thanked Lady Byass for attending. 

The Féte then went forward. There was a 
very large attendance of members, who 
worked hard to make the various side-shows 
and attractions a success. Later in the after- 
noon Pat Leonard got home to the hearts 
of his audience in a short address he gave to the 
members. Altogether the Féte went off with 
grcat éclat, and much credit is due to the 
Chairman, the Secretary (Grey Rees) and all the 
Féte Committee, and those energetic members 
of Toc H and L.W.H. who worked so hard 
to ensure the success of the gathering. We 
thank them one and all. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Welsh Council, held on July 10, it was 
decided to hold the Birthday Festival in Cardiff 
on Saturday, December 6. Full details will be 
sent to all unit secretaries. 

On July 9 ABERDARE Group received 
their Rushlight at the hands of Higgon (Area 
Secretary), MOUNTAIN ASH Group attend- 
ing in great force. They were headed by 
Padre Francis Jones, who initiated the Aber- 
dare members. Тһе attendance was excellent 
and a cheerful gathering ensued. At the 
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same time MERTHYR TYDFIL Groups 
were being handed their Rushlight by Wynne 
Jones (Area Pilot). He was supported by 
the PONTYPRIDD Group, headed by their 
ever active Secretary, E. V. Thomas. These 


two Groups, situated in the two largest towns 
in the Mining Valleys, should prove towers 
of strength to Toc Н in Wales. Contaés 
have been formed at PONTYCLUN and TON 
PENTRE. 


Scotland 


The first Glasgow Diffrid Secretaries’? Con- 
ference was held at Templands, Dungaril, on 
the grouse lands on midsummer week-end, 
with representatives from AIRDRIE, CATH- 
CART, COATBRIDGE, FALKIRK, GLAS- 
GOW, HAMILTON, IRVINE, MOTHER- 


News from Overseas 


WELL, and POLLOK, and Bob Sawers. The 
latter on “ What we are trying to do,” and 
“Tramlines for Secretaries,” was invaluable. 
The Scottish General Branch was also very 
satisfactorily discussed at another session 
later on. 


Branches and Groups 


For information and advice on all Overseas and Emigration matters, enquiry should be made to 
Rev. Harry Ellison, Chief Overseas Commissioner, 42, Trinity Square, London, E.C.3. 


AFRICA 


BEDFORD Group in the Eaffern Province 
are endeavouring to arrange a holiday for 
several poor children at the seaside in Sep- 
tember. On April 23, GRAHAMSTOWN 
visited Potchefstroom, and on May 14 carried 
the interesting motion that “ The Barbarian 
is happier than the Civilised Man" in a 
debate. Their Annual Rededication Service 
was based on the theme of Service, which sub- 
ject Padre Mac took for his sermon. The 
Branch have supplied Scouters for the whole 
distri, and permanent librarians for the 
Mental Hospital and the local one. PORT 
ELIZABETH 1st Тос Н Scout Troop or- 
ganised a financially successful and very 
jolly bazaar on May 3. A fortnight later, the 
Branch devoted a mecting to discussing the 
Bulletin, its improvement and financial position, 
with the result that it now appears in а handier 
form and is priced at 3d. A farewell supper 
to Padre Blasey, who left for Bedford, was 
followed by an interesting illustrated talk on 
** Photography." 

The Trail of the two RJodesias for June 
contains a very interesting Editorial on the 
probability and details of combining all local 
and provincial news-sheets to form a first- 
class all-South African magazine. Тһе Com- 
pass will probably be chosen as the basis of 
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this new venture. BROKEN HILL Carnival 
supplied a most enjoyable if rather heétic 
time for everyone concerned, and takings 
amounted to £90, of which about £55 is 
clear profit, a good step towards furnishing 
a real home for Toc Н and the scouts, Many 
good individual jobs are being done. 

Recent QUE QUE meetings include talks 
on Snakes, Scouting, Geology, Birds and a 
reading of Woodbine Willie's poems. “Native 
Missions ” was the subject of an address eagerly 
received recently by LIVINGSTONE, who 
have done good job  bricklaying at the 
Pioneers Cemetery at Old Livingstone Drift. 
The Town Council have granted BULA- 
WAYO a site for their Everyman's Club, a 
Step which gave a fillip to those working for 
the bazaar which was held in aid of the scheme. 

Fifteen to twenty-five is the splendid average 
attendance at meetings of the NAIROBI 
Group, who have recently held a talk on 
Archite&ure and a workmanlike business 
mecting, beside a very fine explanation and 
review of The Rent We Pay, with special 
reference to African Jobmastry conditions by 
Nightingale. A member gave a short talk on 
Toc H over the wireless last month ; and the 
friendly common meals on the last Tuesday 
of each month continue to take place. 


